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NOTES ON SOME ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES OF 
CLAU DIAN—Contznued. 


Carm. I. 18-28 (Panegyr. Prob. et Olyb. Coss.) : 


nec quisquam procerum temptat.. . 

se iactare parem; sed, prima sede relicta 
Aucheniis, de iure licet certare secundo: 

haud secus ac tacitam Luna regnante per Arcton 
sidereae cedunt acies, cum fratre retuso 

aemulus adversis flagraverit ignibus orbis ; 

tunc iubar Arcturi languet, tunc fulva Leonis 

ira perit, Plaustro iam rara intermicat Arctos 
indignata tegi, iam caligantibus armis 

debilis Orion dextram miratur inertem. 

Tue peerless supremacy of the poet’s patrons is compared to the pre-eminence of 
the moon among the stars. The simile appears in Horace (Od. I. 12. 46-48, micat 
inter omnes | Iulium sidus velut inter ignes | luna minores) as a simple comparison. 
Claudian’s learned elaboration of it leads to many difficulties which need explanation. 

On luna vegnante per Arvcton Heinsius says: ‘ Arcton pro nocte posuit quomodo 
Lycaoma umbra Statius Theb. III. 480: sed a recepta scriptura tutius non recedere’. 
I agree that Arcton is the reading to be kept ; but I do not think that the word here 
means ‘ night’, as Claudian nowhere else uses it in this sense. Arcton is retained by 
all the early editions and by Gesner, Birt, Platnauer, and Crépin. Jeep emends to 
arcem, meaning doubtless ‘the height of heaven’. This is rejected by Koch (praef. 
p- xvii): ‘arvcton, quod praebent fere omnes, noctem valere posse collato Propertii 
loco difficillimo (II. 22. 25) mihi non constat. sed magis etiam offendit vox tradita, 
quia iam v. 25 sequitur Arcturus et v. 26 ipsum sidus Arctos. Itaque leepius arcem 
temptavit, quod verbum absolute pro “‘ caelo” dici nequit (then follow instances from 
Claudian which establish his objection): ego ipso Claudiano duce aethram conieci 
atque recipere ausus sum’, 

acthram undeniably makes sense: but it does not make as good sense as Arcton: 
and the reason why Jeep and Koch here resort to emendation is that they do not 
understand the reading of the mss. 

Claudian here uses Arctos, not in the strict sense of the constellation (as in 1. 26 
infra), but in the applied sense of ‘North’ (cf. III. 325; VIII. 51; XV. 511; 
XXVI. 329). I believe that he is describing the winter moon of the northern 
hemisphere when the moon at full reaches her greatest splendour and has attained 
her extreme northerly declination. The full moon in December is in exactly the 
opposite point of the ecliptic to that occupied by the sun in the same month; she is 
at the tropic of Cancer, when he is at the tropic of Capricorn; she is as far North as 
she can ever come: he is as far South as he can ever go. Claudian aptly expresses 
this fact by the phrase ‘luna regnante per Arcton’, ‘when the Moon is supreme in 
the Northern sky’. Macrobius, Somn. Scip. I. vi. 53, in the same connection describes 
the moon as having reached the extremitas septemtrionalis ovae and the septemtrionalts 

t Birt in his app. crit. says, ‘Arctos noctem properly mean ‘for two revolutions of the Bear 
valet ut apud Propertium II. 22. 25’—ah inept round the Pole’: there is no similarity between 
comparison, for Propertius’ words are ‘Juppiter this passage and that of Claudian. 

Alcmenae geminas requieverat Arctos’, which 
NO. I, VOL. XXXIII. 
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summitas. Pliny N.H. II. 9. 43 refers to her passage round the ecliptic as ‘luna 
nunc én aquilonem elata, nunc in austros deiecta’. 

This interpretation is supported by the phrases which follow: aemulus adversts 
. . « ignibus orbis will suggest the full moon, for it is only at the full that the orb of 
the moon ‘rivals the sun with rays directly opposite’. The mention of Leo in 1. 25 
is also significant: as Leo is a sign of the zodiac through which the sun moves in 
summer, it will be visible only in winter when the sun is at the other extreme of the 
zodiacal circle. Orion (1. 28) is seen almost the whole night through in winter: it is 
a constellation of the southern hemisphere, but above the zodiacal signs, i.e. in the 
equinoctial circle. The other stars or groups mentioned, Arcturus and the Plaustrum 
(otherwise Arctos), belong to the north polar circle and therefore, for us, they 
never set. 

What then of fratve vetuso? NHeinsius prefers this reading to the variant recusso 
and to Scaliger’s emendation retruso ; and in a long note he proves, by adducing many 
instances from Claudian and other poets, that vetusus means ‘dimmed’—‘sic et 
hebetavi sideva Silio et Avieno dicta, hebere Lucano, Statio et nostro languere’. This 
sense suits excellently: while in winter the full moon is at her brightest in the 
northern sky, the winter sun is at his dimmest in the southern sky. Cf. Germ. Aratea 
492-3, inde austvo propior sol est aguslone relicto | et gelidas hiemes hebetato lumine portat. 

The effect of the moon’s brilliance is to dim, and even obscure, the smaller stars. 
Cf. Germ. Aratea 77-78, illis languet honos, . . . luna etiam pleno menses cum dividit 
orbe; ll. 229-230, clara nec est illi facies nec sidera possunt, | officiat si luna, sua 
virtute nitere. Manilius, I. 469-473, recommends the period of full moon as the best 
time to see the outline of the constellations, for then the minor stars in each group 
will have disappeared and only the main stars will be showing: praecipue, medio 
cum luna implebitur orbe, | certa nitent mundo tum lumina: conditur omne | stellarum 
vulgus, fugiunt nisi nomine dignae. | pura licet vacuo tum cernere sidera caelo, | nec 
fallunt numero, parvis nec mixta feruntur. Claudian follows this out in detail. 
sideveae cedunt acies: Burman argues in his note, ‘quia hic agitur de lumine stellarum 
per lunam obscurato, vel puer viderit actes hic de lumine quod spargunt stellae dici et 
sidereas actes esse fulgentes stellas’. But Claudian never uses this word in the plural 
except in the sense of ‘hosts’: and this meaning is here supported by Manilius’ 
phrase omne stellarum vulgus quoted above. As the moon shines, the brilliance of the 
starry hosts is so diminished that Arcturus the brightest star in Bootes fades, that 
the Lion is less luridly angry, and that Orion (as the minor stars that form his 
weapons begin to pale) is surprised to find his sword-hand useless. 

The same idea applies in the remaining sentence, Plaustro iam rara intermicat 
Arctos indignata tegi. As early as Homer the constellation, which we call the Great 
Bear or Charles’ Wain, was known by two names, Od. V. 272, "Apxrov jv Kai dpafav 
érixkAnow xaXéovor. Similarly in Latin—Germ. Arat, 25-26, sive apxro. seu Romani 
cognominis Ursae Plaustrave. These names are therefore interchangeable: cf. 
Lucan, V. 23, Hyperboreae plaustrum glaciale sub Ursae; Seneca, Herc. Oet. 1524, 
sub plaustro. . . Ursae, where the word ursae is in each instance a defining genitive. 
So now, of the twenty-seven stars which form the group most have been obscured by 
the moonlight, and Claudian says ‘it is a thinned (vara) Bear, indignant at being 
obscured, which now in sparse outline (tnterymicat) shines in the constellation 
(Plaustro)’. Plaustvo I take as a dat. depending on tntermicat: this verb I interpret 
by means of a very close parallel from Virg. Aen. IX. 508, qua vara est acies, inter- 
lucetque corona, non tam sptssa viris. Cf. Claudian, XVIII. 114, sitientibus arvis | arida 
ieiunae seges tnterlucet aristae, i.e. is patchy. 

That this last passage requires some explanation is shown by such a mistaken 
rendering as that of Crépin, the most recent translator: ‘le Chariot ne laisse que par 
instant passer les feux indignés de l’Ourse qu’il éclipse de son ombre’. 
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NOTES ON SOME ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES OF CLAUDIAN) 3 


Carm. III. 363-366 (sn Rujfinum I.) : 


Linque homines sortemque meam, pete sidera; notis 
Autumni te redde plagis, qua vergit in Austrum 
signifer: aestivo sedes vicina Leoni 

iam pridem gelidaeque vacant confinia Librae. 


Megaera, who has just been described as loosing the monster Rufinus upon a 
peaceful earth, is here made to jeer at her rival Justice and recommend her a speedy 
return to Heaven. Justice is Astraea, the Virgo (Ovid, Metam. I. 149-150, Virgo 
caede madentes, | ultima caelestum, terras Astraea reliquit): when residing in 
Heaven, she occupies the constellation of the zodiac called by her name. So when 
informed by Megaera that the residence next door to Leo and adjacent to Libra is 
vacant and awaits a tenant, she needs no special knowledge of astronomy to gather 
that her place is in Virgo, the sign of the zodiac which comes between the Lion and 
the Balance. 

Signifer (orbis) is the Latin name for the zodiac (Cicero, Avatea 317-8, zodiacum 
hunc Graeci vocitant, nostrique Latini | orbem signiferum perhibebunt nomine vero). 
It is the belt of sky containing the twelve constellations which the sun, for example, 
in his apparent annual motion traverses at the rate, roughly speaking, of one a 
month or three a season. The Zodiac is oblique, extending north of the celestial 
equator to the tropic of Cancer and south of the celestial equator to the tropic of 
Capricorn (cf. Seneca, Thyestes 844-6, hic qui sacris pervius astris | (i.e. the planets 
including the sun) secat obliquo tramite zonas, | flectens longos signifer annos). 
Therefore after the summer solstice the sun begins to move south again through the 
summer constellations (Gemini, Cancer, Leo) and into the autumn constellations 
(Virgo, Libra, Scorpio). Cf. Manil. Astvon. II. 266, aestas a Geminis, autumnus 
Virgine surgit. Quite correctly, then, Claudian represents Megaera as saying 
‘ Return to your familiar tract of Autumn, where the zodiac tends Southwards. The 
residence next to the summer constellation Leo and the site marching with the 
autumn constellation Libra has long been unoccupied’. Sedes vicina Leoni and 
conjfinia Lsbrae both describe the same place and, in grammar, both are the subjects of 
vacant, 

As the true sense of the passage was first indicated briefly by Gesner, it is the 
more surprising that translators have not followed his lead. The Nisard translation 
of 1877 is shockingly careless: ‘rends ta présence a ces espaces qu’embellit |’Automne 
(? notis Autumni)’. It then places a full stop after Leoni, ignores tam pridem and the 
epithet of Libvae, misses the force of conjinia, and slurs vacant: ‘ prés du Lion briélant 
une place t’attend, et la Balance t’offre auprés d’elle une partie des cieux.’ Crépin 
(1933) still retains the full stop after Leoni and proceeds to translate the untrans- 
latable: ‘ot le zodiaque s’incline vers le Midi, dans le voisinage du Lion d’été. 
Depuis longtemps la place est vide dans les parages de la double (he prints geminae*) 
Balance’. These errors are further developed and amplified in his explanatory note 
(vol. i, p. 320): ‘la place de la Justice est en effet auprés du signe du zodiaque qui 
porte le nom de la Balance. Le soleil entre dans ce signe en automne, commencant a 

se vapprocher des végions bovéales’. 

Similarly, in Cavm. XVII. 119-120 (Panegyr. Manlio Theod.), Justice leaves her 
place in heaven to remonstrate with the philosopher Manlius Theodorus, 


deserit autumni portas, qua vergit in Austrum 
Signifer et noctis reparant dispendia Chelae. 


1 It is a remarkable fact that all the old 2 Heinsius and Gesner prefer geminae, doubt- 
editions from the Aldine of 1523 punctuate thus. _less as describing the shape of the Balance. But 
Heinsius in his edition of 1665 first cured the  gelidae seems better in view of the contrast with 
passage, remarking ‘ distinctione locum iuvimus’. aestivo. 
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That is, ‘she leaves her position at the entrance of autumn, where the zodiac 
veers southwards and where the constellation Chelae redresses the curtailment of 
night’. The translators erroneously take Chelae! as the Scorpion: but the sun does 
not reach Scorpio till the late autumn, long after the equinox. Cuhelae is the con- 
stellation formerly known as the Claws of the Scorpion and afterwards renamed 
Libra (see Mayor on Cic. N.D. II. § 114). The two claws of Scorpio stretch up to 
form part of Libra (Manil. Astron. II. 258, Scorpios in Libra consumit bracchia): in 
fact, Chelae and Libra are used by Manilius as interchangeable names for the Balance, 
which in autumn adjusts the disparity between day and night. Cf. Manil. III. 
659-660, Libra diem noctemque pari cum foedere ducens |... victas usque ad se 
vincere noctes | ex ipsa iubet; and Ausonius, V. 17. 8-9, autumni reserat portas 
aequatque diurna | tempora nocturnis dispenso sidere Libra. 

Again, in Carm. XXIV. 208-209 (De Cons. Stil. III.), Claudian is apostrophizing 
another maiden, Victory (custos imperii Virgo), and he appropriately supposes her to 
be domiciled in one of the two nominally virginal localities of heaven, 


seu tibi Dictaeae placuerunt astra coronae, 
seu magis aestivo sedes vicina Leoni. 


He means, either in the northern constellation of Ariadne’s Corona, or in the 
zodiacal constellation of the Virgo. Dictaeae because of Cretan Ariadne whose crown 
was stellified by Bacchus: cf. Aratus, Phaen, 71, avrov kai xeivos Zrépavos, rdv ayavdv 
EOnxe ojp’ Ardvucos ’Apiadyys. 


Carm. VIII. 284-289 (Panegyr. de Quart. Cons. Honor.) : 
nonne vides . . . quod lemite Phoebus 
contentus medio, contentus litore pontus, 
et, qui perpetuo terras ambitque vehitque, 
nec premat incumbens oneri nec cesserit aer ? 


On limite . . . medio the note of the Delphin edition is substantially correct: 
‘quod sol sese contineat in zodiaco seu in mediis limitibus caeli’, The word limes 
means a boundary: it is used by Manilius of the five circles (the equator, the two 
tropics, and the two Arctic circles) which divide the celestial sphere—A stron. I. 601-2, 
(circuli) intervalla pari servantes limite semper | divisosque semel fines sortemque 
dicatam, Claudian here applies the word in a more extended sense: with him it 
means the whole torrid zone of the sky, apparently because (i) this central zone acts 
as frontier to the two temperate zones, and (ii) in itself it marks the limits of the sun’s 
northward or southward movement in the zodiac. Cf. Macrob. Somn. Scip. II. 7-10, 
constat autem solem neque sursum ultra Cancrum neque ultra Capricornum deorsum 
meare: sed cum ad tropicorum confinia pervenerit, mox reverti—unde et. solstitia 
vocantur ; § 17, constat solem nunquam egredi fines perustae (zonae), quia de tropico 
in tropicum zodiacus obliquatus est. Manifesta est igitur causa cur haec zona 
flammis sit semper obnoxia quippe quam sol, totius aetheriae flammae et fons et 
administrator, nunquam relinquat. Similarly, in Ovid, Titan advises his son 
Phaethon not to drive the chariot of the sun from north to south under the loops of 
these circuli, but to keep within the limits of the torrid zone: Metam. II. 129 seqq., 
nec tibi directos placeat via quinque per arcus. | sectus in obliquum est lato curvamine 
limes | , zonarumque trium contentus fine; polumque | effugito australem iunctamque 
aquilonibus Arcton. Claudian, V. 210-211, describes Phaethon’s departure from the 
central zone of the sky by the words ‘limite iusto devius’. 


1 A more serious error occurs in the Loeb- appears as ‘there are two equinoxes, but men 
translation of Julian’s Fifth Oration, 172a: pay more honour to the equinox in the sign of 
Sirrijs yap odons ris lonuepias, ob rhy év rais Capricorn than to that in the sign of Cancer.’ 
xmrais, re Kpup Similarly in 172¢ and 173s. 
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NOTES ON SOME ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES OF CLAUDIAN’ 5 


Claudian’s meaning is now plain. He is expatiating on the harmony of the 
forces that exist in the Universe. The sea observes the limit of the shore. The 
air never ceases its work of surrounding and supporting the balanced earth. The sun 
‘is content with the limits of the torrid zone’, 

There are several other passages of our poet in which the same interpretation 
holds: 


Carm. XV. 148-9 (De Bell. Gildon.): 
crescat zona rubens: medius flagrantis Olympi 
me quoque limes agat. 


Africa is complaining that, crushed by the tyrant Gildo, she is made to devote 
her fertile soil to the unwelcome work of producing corn for a traitor. She prays 
that she may be rescued from this necessity either by the arrival of a relief expedi- 
tion from Italy or by being absorbed in the barren Sahara. Cf. ll. 145 seqq., felicior 
illa perustae | pars Libyae, nimio quae se munita calore | defendit tantique vacat 
secura tyranni, She therefore, to accomplish this end, hopes that ‘the torrid zone 
may increase its area and that the central zone, the zone of the blazing sky, may 
harry me too’. I take flagrantis Olympi as a defining genitive with limes. 


Rapt. Proserpinae 1. 259-261 (of Proserpine embroidering a design of the Universe): 
addit quinque plagas: mediam subtegmine rubro 
obsessam rubore notat: squalebat inustus 
limes et assiduo sitiebant stamina sole. 


The maiden in her needlework has depicted the earth hung in the midcentre of 
the universe, buoyed and supported by its atmosphere, while the element of fire 
mounts to the celestial sphere (legit flamma polum). She uses various colours 
of thread to distinguish the different parts—gold for the stars, purple for the sea, 
and so on. She appropriately marked off the five zones of the earth—the torrid 
zone, of course, in red. ‘By means of a red warp she marks out the central zone as 
under the incubus of the fire’. Then Claudian again uses /imes, but now in reference 
to the terrestial torrid zone. ‘The scorched zone was a wilderness and, though but 
stitched embroidery, it was parched with constant sun’. I take squalebat as suggest- 
ing a waste desert. Cf. Carm. V. 40-42 (of Asia Minor devastated by barbarians), 
squalet inops pecudum, nullis habitata colonis, | instar anhelantis Libyae, quae torrida 
semper | solibus humano nescit mansuescere cultu. Of editions and translations 
which comment on this passage, the Loeb is by far the best: ‘its desert confines 
are parched and the thread she used was dried by the sun’s unfailing heat’. I 
venture to suggest, however, that Claudian’s point is—not that the thread was dry, 
but that, even when worked in mere thread, the torrid zone was realistically torrid. 


C.M. XXVII. 7-10 (Phoenix): 
haec fortunatus nimium Titanius ales 
regna colit solusque plaga defensus iniqua 
possidet intactas aegris animalibus oras 
saeva nec humani patitur contagia mundi. 


The dwelling of the Phoenix, says Claudian (Il. 1-6), is on the far eastern side 
of the torrid zone (trans Indos Eurumque), which, because it is uninhabitable by 
ordinary living creatures, forms a sort of bird-sanctuary for him and preserves him 
from the deathly contact (saeva contagia) of the diseased human world. 

The plaga iniqua which protects the Phoenix from death is the plaga solis sniqus 
of Virg. Aen. VII. 227. As the zodiacal circle through which the sun passes con- 
tinually overhangs the torrid zone of the earth, the excessive heat was imagined to 
have rendered that zone uninhabitable. Ovid, Metam. I. 49, quarum (zonarum) 
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quae media est, non est habitabilis aestu; and Lucan, VII. 866-867, velut impatiens 
hominum . . . solis iniqua limite. . . nuda atque ignota iaceres. 

This interpretation of plaga iniqua is supported by 1. 74 infra. The reborn 
Phoenix flies ad Nilum and Phariae telluris ad oris, i.e. into the temperate zone—a 
flight which the poet aptly expresses in the phrase alienum pergit in ovbem, ‘to a 
world not his own’. Somewhat similarly in c.m. XXVIII. the Nile (as viewed by a 
dweller in the north temperate zone) is described as flowing northwards from the 
far south, (1. 14) flumina profundens alient conscia caeli, until at last it reaches the 
world inhabited by men, (I. 10) fluctibus ignotis mostvum procurrit im orbem. 

Hensius in his edition, understanding this to be the meaning of the passage, 
prints solisqgue instead of solusque, remarking in his critical note ‘alii codices, quos 
inter Lucensis, rectius solisgue’. In this he is followed by the Delphin editor, but 
Gesner, Jeep, Birt, Koch, Platnauer and Crépin print solusgue. I prefer Heinsius’ 
reading as being more appropriate to the context. 

The phrase aegris animalibus in this setting is clearly an echo of Virg. Georg. I. 
237-8, has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris | munere concessae divum, I 
hardly think that it matters to the sense whether antmalibus be read with all the old 
editions and Birt, Koch, Platnauer, and Crépin, or animantibus with Heinsius, 
Gesner, the Delphin, and Jeep. The balance of usage is in favour of the former, 
as Claudian does not elsewhere use the word animo except asa verb. Birt however 
in his app. crit. gives a remarkable reason for preferring animalibus—‘ primum de 
animalium, dein de humani mundi aegritudine dicitur’. I fear that this note arises 
from a serious misunderstanding of the line ‘saeva nec humani patitur contagia 
mundi’, which cannot mean ‘ does not suffer the cruel infections to which the human 
world is liable’: the sense must surely be ‘is aloof from, escapes, the destructive 
contact of the human world’, and this is proved by a similar use of contagia in 
Carm, VIII. 121-123 (De IV Cons. Honor.), hoc nobilis ortu | nasceris aequaeva cum 
maiestate creatus | nullaque privatae passus contagia sortis. I would propose to translate, 
‘protected by the torrid zone, it dwells in lands untrodden by the weakly creatures 
(of the temperate zone) and never feels the deathly contact of man’s world’. 


Carm. XXI. 248-250 (De Cons. Stil. 1.) : 


Australis sonuit tuba. Moverat omnes 
Maurorum Gildo populos, quibus imminet Atlas 
et quos interior nimio plaga sole relegat. 


The poet imagines the whole hinterland of Libya, under the leadership of Gildo, 
as being in rebellion against Stilicho and the Imperial government. Westwards the 
revolt includes the tribes that live under the shelter of Mount Atlas, southwards. it 
includes the tribes whom only the heat of the torrid zone keeps from dwelling still 
further south. 

The interior plaga is the torrid zone, here called interior because it is medtus, en- 
closed between the two temperate zones. velegat appears to mean ‘exiles, banishes, 
from itself’, i.e. they live right up to the edge of it, but owing to the mimo sole cannot 
enter it. This is Claudian’s hyperbolical way of describing the extent of the rebellion 
which his patron successfully overcame. 


Carm. XV. 315-320 (De Bell. Gildon.) : 
Ille licet sese praetentis Syrtibus armet 
oppositoque Atlante tegat, licet arva referta 
anguibus et solis medios obiecerit aestus : 
novi consilium, novi Stilichonis in omnes 
aequalem casus animum: penetrabit harenas, 
inveniet virtute viam. 
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NOTES ON SOME ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES OF CLAUDIAN-) 7 


The war against Gildo, says Claudian, is to be conducted under the direction of 
Stilicho, whose strategy will defeat every manceuvre of the usurper. Gildo, how- 
ever, may well feel secure: he has three natural lines of defence—first the Syrtes, 
which fringing the coast of North Africa make a barrier against the Imperial fleet. 
If this line fails him, he will retire behind Mount Atlas, his second bulwark. And 
as a third and final protection, he will place between the Romans and himself the snake- 
infested desert and the heat of the torrid zone—which (adds the eulogist), though 
normally impenetrable, will offer no obstacle to the courage and resource of Stilicho. 

solis medios aestus is merely a variation of the idea already expressed by zona 
vubens, medius flagrantis Olympt limes, inustus limes, solis plaga iniqua, interior plaga. The 
Loeb edition in this passage shews less than its usual exactness—‘though he en- 
trench himself behind the protecting Syrtes and rely for safety on the tntervening 
Ocean, though he think to be defended. . . by the fierce sun’s mid-day heat, yet well 
I know Stilicho’s ingenuity’. 3 

The sequel is given in Carm. XXI. 333-338 (De Cons. Sil. I.), Tyrrhenum poteras 
cunctis transmittere signis | et ratibus Syrtes, Libyam complere maniplis; | consilio 
stetit ira minor, ne territus ille | te duce, suspecto Martis graviore paratu, | aut 
havenosos aestus zonamque rvubentem | tenderet, aut solis fugiens tramsiret in ortus, i.e. 
Stilicho did not press the campaign too ardently, lest he should frighten Gildo either 
into retiring towards the Sahara or deserting to the Eastern Empire with which he 
had an understanding (see the excellent note, Loeb, vol. I, p. 384). 


Carm. Min. XXVIII. 7-10 (Nilus): | 
Aegyptus. .. Nilo. . . redundat: 
qui rapido tractu mediis elatus ab Austris, 
flammiferae patiens zonae cancrique calentis, 
fluctibus ignotis nostrum procurrit in orbem. 


Claudian says that the Nile ‘issues from the middle of the south’: its 
source therefore is beyond discovery (fluctibus ignotis) because the uninhabitable 
torrid zone intervenes between us and it. In fact the river rises in the southern 
hemisphere : this explains the meaning of |. 14 infrva, where it is described as flumina 
profundens alient conscia caeli. So Lucan X. 274-5 speaks of the explorers sent by 
Alexander the Great as stopped by the torrid zone, illos rubicunda perusti | zona 
poli tenuit: and he says that the Nile is the only river which flows in two hemi- 
spheres, 1. 300, solique vagari | concessum per utrosque polos. 

flammiferae patiens zonae cancrique calentis: the word patiens here has the 
sense of ‘successfully enduring’: the river is able to flow undiminished through the 
torrid zone, the northern extremity of which lies under the tropic of Cancer, where 
the sun at our summer solstice is at its hottest. Cf. Lucan, X, 307-8, inde plagas 
Phoebi, damnum non passus aquarum, | praeveheris. Claudian repeats himself in 
different words a few lines lower down, ll. 15-19, inde vago lapsu Libyam dispersus 
inomnem | Aethiopum per mille ruit nigrantia regna | et loca continuo solis damnata 
vapore | inrorat populisque salus sitientibus errat | per Meroen Blemyasque feros 
atramque Syenem. Syene lies under the first point of the sign of Cancer (cf. 
Housman on Lucan X. 234): the river, after passing this town, flows into the north 
temperate zone or, as Claudian puts it, nostrum procurrit in orbem. 

Crépin prints the absurd reading antris for Austris and produces a very in- 
accurate translation: ‘ce fleuve du fond des antves ov il jaillit tout brilant des feux de 
la zone torride et du tropique embrasé accourt dans notre pays’. 


Carm. 1. 36-38 (Paneg. Prob. et Olybr. Coss.) : 
audiit et gelido si quem Maeotia pascit 
sub Iove, vel calido si quis coniunctus in axe 
nascentem te, Nile, bibit. 
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8 NOTES ON SOME ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES OF CLAUDIAN 


As a compliment to his patrons Probinus and Olybrius, the poet is extolling 
the renown of their father Probus, whose reputation he asserts to be co-extensive 
with human habitation. The name of Probus is known in the northernmost and 
southernmost limits of the temperate zone: the dweller by the Maeotic marsh and 
the dweller by the Upper Nile have alike heard of it. 

Editors have had great trouble in understanding consunctus. Birt in his app. crit. 
says: ‘cognatus, Barthius ex edd. nescioquibus; consunctstor axt, Koenigius; Inter- 
pretor: “si quis Nilo coniunctus (i.e. eius accola) nascentem fluvium bibit ”: contentus 
in axe conieci olim collato de IV cons. Hon. 287, limite Phoebus contentus medio’. 
I am glad that Birt abandoned contentus, for there is no similarity between the sun 
which never leaves the limits of the torrid zone and the dweller by the Upper Nile 
who would probably be very glad to leave them. His other interpretation he got 
from Heinsius, who writes: ‘hoc corruptum putant: non ego. Coniunctus, scilicet, 
nascenti Nilo quod sequitur. Coniuncto ‘disiunctus’ opponitur, Coniunctus igitur 
contiguus, conterminus. Subintellige nascenti Nilo. Barthius ex editionibus non- 
nullis notat cognatus et interpretatur, sed frustra.” Gesner accepts the view of 
Heinsius: ‘ coniunctus viciniam notat Nili.’ 

It is worth noting that the formal symmetry between gelido si quem Maeotia 
pascit sub Iove and calido si quis in axe nascentem te, Nile, bibtt is complete without 
coniunctus. The contrast between North and South could not be improved on. I 
therefore seek another meaning for contunctus: and it is tempting to suggest that 
‘North is North and South is South, nor ever the twain shall meet ’—unless ‘con- 
joined’ by their mutual interest in hearing about Probus. The one link between 
these sundered citizens of the Empire, says the panegyrist, is their common know- 
ledge of Probus. Cf. Pliny, Panegyr. 14. 1, cum... Rhenum et Euphratem 
admivationts tuae societate coniungeres. 


W. H. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
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THE DATE OF IAMBULOS. 


No ancient has told us in any surviving writing when Iambulos lived. Lucian! 
says no more than that he composed a work obviously fabulous but quite amusing ; 
Diodoros of Sicily, the only other author to mention him at all, earns our gratitude 
by excerpting his romance, apparently under the impression that it was sober fact.’ 
Moderns are accordingly vague in dating him. It is obvious that he must be earlier 
than or contemporary with Diodoros, whose historical work mentions no date later 
than 54 B.c., but his allusions to events of his own life indicate that he was old 
enough to take an intelligent interest in the world as early as about 60 B.c., and still 
alive as late as (perhaps) 21 B.c.* Kroll‘ contents himself with indicating that 
lambulos is later than Megasthenes, which gives us a range of close on 250 years. 
I think, however, that we may reduce this very considerably and place Iambulos, if 
not in any definite year, at least within a period of less than a century. 

Diodoros reports that lambulos described an (imaginary) island on the equator. 
Concerning its climate he says: evxpatérarov tov dépa wap’ avrois, ws av Kara 
tov ionpepivov oixovvras Kai Kavpatos imd évoxAovpévous.5 He adds 
that at noon there were no shadows, because the sun was exactly overhead, and that 
the day and night were always of the same length. 

Now the facts about the shadows and the length of days and nights might have 
been got from any astronomer or geographer. But the curious, and quite wrong, 
statement that the climate was very temperate can be traced to a definite source, It 
is one of the not too numerous bits of Hellenistic science which can without per- 
adventure be credited to Poseidonios. Says Kleomedes, in his little-read handbook 
of astronomy: 6 . . . kal wav rd Tov ionpepivdv KAiva edxpatov 
vrédaBe. .. . yap, pynoiv, TOU HAiov repi Tos SiatpiBovTos, 
doiknta Ta im’ avbrois ovde Ta Ere TOUTWY évdoTépw, THs OvK Gv TOAD Ta TH 
ionpepw evxpata ein, TaXéws TO K’KAW Kal TOD HALoV Kai iow 
agurrapévov avtou Kal pr) éyxpovifovros mepi 7d KAipa, cat piv dia pyoiv, ions Tis 
vuKTods TH ovorns Kai dua TovTO Tippetpov Exovons mpds avayvéw 7d Sudornpa ;° 
Here we have, not only a statement of the paradox that there is a temperate strip at 
the equator, but two arguments why it should be so; the first astronomical, and 
therefore probably over the head of the average layman, the second an appeal to 
everyone’s experience of the cooling effects of night after a hot summer's day. Of 
these the second is implied in the words of Iambulos-Diodoros, eZvac 5¢ 8a ravrds rap’ 
THY ionv TH and there is a certain resemblance in the phraseology 
of the two passages, not wholly necessitated by the fact that both speak of the same 
phenomenon, 

I therefore conclude that Iambulos had read Poseidonios. If so, he must have 
lived and written after, probably some time after, the year 100 B.c. For Poseidonios 
came to Rhodes about 97 B.c.; he lectured to Cicero in 78 and was visited by 
Pompey in 66 and 63.” It is impossible to say from the mention of him in Cicero’s 
Hortensius® whether he was alive still in 45 or not. However late or early we may 


1 Vera hist., i, 3. 5 Diod., ii, 56, 7. 
2 Diod. Sic., ii, 55-60. 6 Kleomedes, i, 6, 31-2. 
3 See E. Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc., 7 Christ-Schmid (ed. 6), ii, pp. 348-9. 
v, 663, 9 sqq. 8 Frag. 44 Miller, which merely says that he 


‘In Pauly-Wissowa, ix, 683. Christ-Schmid suffered from gout and did not bear it very 
(ed. 6), ii, p. 300, suggest no date. Kroll follows resolutely. 
E. Rohde, Der gr. Roman*, p. 241, n, 1. 
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ce) THE DATE OF IAMBULOS 


suppose his astronomical treatise to have been, we can hardly put its composition 
earlier than the nineties or much later than the middle of the century. Iambulos’ 
philosophizing romance must have been later still, and so may quite well have been 
composed within Diodoros’ own lifetime, and recommended itself to him as a new 
and instructive work, whose fictitious character he had neither the knowledge nor the 
critical sagacity to discover. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning in passing that the Poseidonian origin of the 
theory about the equatorial climate helps to condemn the MS. reading in Pindar, 
Olymp. ii, 61-2. The traditional wording there is 


ioas (or év) ater, 
6’ apepars ExovTEs KTE. 


which can mean only that the blessed enjoy nights and days which are of equal 
length. This, it seems to me, could quite possibly be what some ancient scholar, 
acquainted with Poseidonios’ views, thought Pindar did mean; but a modern would 
certainly ask for evidence that the theory was not original with the sage of Apameia, 
and especially that anyone in the fifth century held it, or, if he did, could have ex- 
plained it to Pindar and persuaded him of its truth. 

H. J. Rose. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
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THE SOURCES OF PLUTARCH’S PELOPIDAS. 


In a recent paper (C.Q. XXXII pp. 65-74) I attempted to show that Plutarch 
founded his Tsmoleon upon a Hellenistic biography and made direct use of Timaeus 
only for the major episodes, where the material contained in this biography was 
insufficient. The Pelopfidas is similar in colouring to the Timoleon, both belonging 
to what might be described as the ‘chivalrous hero’ class of Plutarch’s Lives. Yet 
this similarity does not originate from the use of similar authorities ; for in writing 
the Pelopidas he was compelled by the nature of the sources available to him to 
adopt an entirely different process of composition. The bulk of the Life is, as I hope 
to show, directly derived from the work of a fourth-century historian, and a consider- 
able amount of supplementary material is added from miscellaneous sources. 


I, PLUTARCH AND NEpos. 


Comparison with Nepos is here not so fruitful as in the case of the Timoleon. The 
Pelopidas of Nepos is a very brief and sketchy supplement to his Epaminondas, and 
he gives details only of the first and last stages in the career of his hero, namely, the 
liberation of Thebes (2-3, with an explanatory introduction in 1. 2-4) and the expedi- 
tions to Thessaly (5). These two episodes are evidently selected because here alone 
Pelopidas was not acting in collaboration with Epaminondas and was not over- 
shadowed by him (cp. 4. 1). Similarities between the accounts of Nepos and 
Plutarch suggest that both are dependent on the same tradition, but since the former 
is so sparing of detail, they do not prove that both are making direct use of the same 
authority.1 One fact, however, which throws light upon the sources of Plutarch, 
emerges from Nepos’ introduction (1. 1). This clumsily worded passage not only 
illustrates his conception of biography,? but also indicates the nature of his sources 
in this instance ; for from several phrases (cp. ‘magis historicis quam vulgo notus’, 
and ‘vereor . . . ne non vitam eius enarrare, sed historiam videar scribere ’) it may 
be inferred with some confidence that no biography of Pelopidas was available to 
him.* He is faced with the task—distasteful to a none too painstaking writer—of 
collecting material relating to Pelopidas from a general history, and he performs it by 
adopting a characteristic method. The historian whom he follows seems to be 
Ephorus, whose final eulogy of Pelopidas is preserved in summary form by Diodorus 
(XV. 81). Nepos has used this eulogy as his foundation and gathered additional 
details on the liberation of Thebes and the expeditions to Thessaly from the relevant 
passages in Ephorus’ narrative. 

It cannot be assumed that, if Nepos could discover no biography of Felopidas, 
Plutarch, himself a Boeotian, was necessarily in the same position. But Plutarch 
wrote his Lives at Chaeronea, where he was dependent on a library whose limita- 
tions he deplores,* while Nepos moved in the circle of Cicero and Atticus. More- 
over, the existence of a Peripatetic biography of Pelopidas is not a priori very likely.® 
His career was exclusively military, and his salient qualities—personal gallantry and 


1 Most of the trifling divergences may be 
attributed to compression or inaccuracy on the 
part of Nepos, but the details in 5. 5 have no 
exact parallel in Plutarch, 

2 Leo, Die gr.-rém, Biographie pp. 205-6. 

3 This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
the passage immediately follows the Epaminon- 


das, whose source is certainly biographical (see 
below). 

4 Demosth. 2. 

5 An obscure Xenophon of Athens, who is dis- 
tinguished from the historian, wrote what was 
apparently a combined Life of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas. He is mentioned only by Diogenes 
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a gift for inspiring devotion—were not such as would attract Peripatetic biographers. 
While the combination of philosopher and man of action in Epaminondas would be 
intensely interesting to such writers, Pelopidas was a conventional Theban, who 
devoted most of his leisure to athletics and hunting (Plut., Pel. 4. 1). These con- 
siderations, together with the evident dearth of personal detail,’ indicate that Plutarch 
was unable to base his Pelopidas upon a Peripatetic biography. 

Before leaving Nepos, it is instructive to glance for a moment at his Epaminondas. 
Here, to a greater degree than in any other of his Lives, he gives ‘imaginem 
consuetudinis atque vitae’ (1. 3), in which the moral and intellectual qualities of his 
hero, illustrated by many anecdotes, are far more prominent than military and 
political achievements. Now this seems to have been the type of biography written 
by the Peripatetic biographers and their successors,? and it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that Nepos has here condensed a Peripatetic biography without consulting 
the work of any historian. If the Epaminondas of Plutarch were extant, it might 
perhaps be found that, as in the 7imoleon, he founded his Life upon the same 
biography as was used exclusively by Nepos, and for major episodes, such as the 
battle of Leuctra, drew supplementary material from a historical work*—probably 
that of the historian who is the main authority for his Pelopidas. This suggestion 
is purely speculative, but it receives some support from Pausanias. It was long ago 
claimed by Wilamowitz that the account of Epaminondas in Pausanias (1X. 13-15, 
with VIII. 11. 5-9) is an abstract of Plutarch’s Life, and this is at least probable. 
The few sentences which Pausanias devotes to the family and education of Epami- 
nondas are very closely parallel to the corresponding passage of Nepos (2. 1-2), and 
they agree both on the nature of the charge at his trial and on its result (Paus. IX. 
14. 5-7; Nepos 7. 3-8. 5). But Pausanias is interested chiefly in military exploits, 
such as Leuctra and the expeditions to the Peloponnese, for which, if our hypothesis 
is correct, Plutarch would use sources other than the Peripatetic biography. 


II. MiscELLANEOUS SOURCES IN THE PELOPIDAS. 


Since it is most unlikely that a biography of Pelopidas was available to Plutarch, 
the Life must be founded upon one, or more than one, historical account of the 
Theban hegemony. There are, however, passages in which, as is his practice, he 
evidently deserts his main sources and either includes material known to him through 
his wide reading or expresses his own opinions. As the active career of Pelopidas 
was a short one and the amount of available information on his private life was 
meagre, these ‘enlargements’ are more numerous than in most Lives and consist in 
some cases of excursuses on subjects which, if considered by Plutarch to be of interest 
to his readers, have but a slight connexion with his main theme. Before an attempt 
is made to determine the fundamental source or sources of the Pelopidas, it is neces- 
sary to decide which portions of it are to be regarded as ‘enlargements’. In most 
cases these may be defined with confidence, but in some there is less certainty. 

(i) 1-2. This, as Plutarch himself points out, is a joint introduction to the Pelo- 
pidas and the Marcellus. Its theme, which consists of moralizing illustrated by 
anecdote on the topic that a general should not expose himself rashly in battle, is of 
a kind more usually treated in the Zvyxpices. Both here and in the Zvyxpwrs (3. 1) 
Plutarch is inclined to adopt a critical attitude. This suggests that the bias in 
Laertius (II. 59}, who clearly had no personal There seems to be no reason to question the 
knowledge of the work. It is a suspicious authenticity of the Apophthegmata. 
coincidence that two Xenophons of Athens 2 C.Q. XXXII (1938) p. 70. 
should have written on the same period, and 3 Since Epaminondas was a far better known 
there is probably some thistake. _ character than Timoleon, Plutarch would be 

1 It is significant that Plutarch was able to able to draw additional anecdotes from mis- 
collect twenty-four apophthegms of Epaminon- cellaneous sources, chiefly philosophical. 
das and only six of Pelopidas (Mor. 192C-1948). & Hermes VIII (1874) p. 439 0. 2. 
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favour of Pelopidas and Thebes, which is a marked characteristic of the Life, is not 
the creation of Plutarch, but derives from his main authority. 

(ii) 3-4. The account of the youth of Pelopidas, including quotations from 
Aristotle and Euripides, is Peripatetic in tone. Yet it does not point to the existence 
of a Peripatetic biography of Pelopidas or indicate that Peripatetic writers were 
interested in his character; for it is concerned almost exclusively with his relations 
with Epaminondas. Apart from the story of the lame man (3. 8), which occurs also 
in his Apophthegmata (Mor. 194c), it contains nothing that could not have been 
drawn from a Peripatetic Life of Epaminondas! or from a moral treatise on friend- 
ship. The dearth of personal detail about Pelopidas, except where he is coupled or 
contrasted with Epaminondas, is nowhere more marked. 

(iii) 16. 5-8. This digression on the oracle of Apollo Tegyraeus seems to be the 
fruit of local research by Plutarch himself,? and a part of it occurs in his de defectu 
ovaculorum (Mor. 412B-D). Callisthenes, it is true, mentioned the association between 
Tegyra and Apollo in his Hellenica (Jacoby, F.G.H. II. 124 F 11),? but Plutarch, 
though he may well have drawn his account of the battle of Tegyra from this work, 
has certainly added largely to what may have been a mere reference. 

(iv) 18-19. The excursus on the Sacred Band is considered to derive from 
sources other than that used for the battle of Tegyra. It is doubtless drawn, as 
Jacoby believes (R.E. X. 1697), from works epi épwros, of which Plutarch shows con- 
siderable knowledge in the Morala, and two of the illustrations recur in his A matorius 
(Mor. 761B and D). The quotations from Homer, Aristotle and Plato, the reference 
to Laius, the wealth of anecdote, and the expressions ws ¢aox and évioe S€ dacry all 
support this conclusion. | 

(v) 20. 4-22. Any account of the battle of Leuctra could be expected to contain 
at least a reference to the well-known story of the daughters of Scedasus, which is 
briefly told by Xenophon (Hell. VI. 4. 7) and Diodorus (XV. 54. 2-3). But the 
dream of Pelopidas and the subsequent sacrifice, which Plutarch describes so circum- 
stantially, would scarcely receive lavish treatment in a general history. Indeed, the 
discussion among the seers and officers seems to have been freely dramatized by 
some philosophical authority or by Plutarch himself, since one party displays a 
degree of learning which has little verisimilitude and the other actually expresses 
Epicurean beliefs (21. 3-6). The Scedasus story, which Plutarch narrates in detail 
in his Amatoriae narvationes,* is condensed, as it was no doubt repeated at greater 
length in the Epaminondas.® He is here naturally more concerned with the dream of 
Pelopidas, which forms a short appendix to the passage in the Amatoriae narrationes. 

(vi) 25. Plutarch has obviously consulted more than one authority on the trial 
of Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; for his account is self-contradictory. The generals 
are tried on a charge of exceeding their term of office during the first expedition to 
the Peloponnese,“and they are acquitted (25. 2-3; cp. 24. 2-3). This is the more 
generally accepted version (Nepos, Epam. 7-8; Paus. IX. 14. 5-7). Yet Plutarch 
adds that, owing to the attacks of Menecleidas, Epaminondas was excluded from 
office, including that of Boeotarch, for a long time (25. 6). If this were so, how is 
it that he was in command of the second expedition to the Peloponnese in 369 
(cp. 26. 1)? Evidently Plutarch was familiar with the alternative tradition preserved 
by Diodorus (XV. 72. 1-2), namely, that Epaminondas was prosecuted after the 

1 There are parallels here with Pausanias’ spurious. A fragment of Aelian (fr. 77) suggests 
account of Epaminondas and with Nepos’ the existence of an even more detailed and per- 
Epaminondas. haps independent version, 

2 Cp. the digression on the local legends of 5 Cp. Paus, IX. 13. 5-6. The portents ob- 
Haliartus in the Lysander (28. 7-9). served before Leuctra were recorded in the 


3 Throughout this paper fragments are cited Epaminondas (Plut. Ages. 28. 6), and oracles, 
from Jacoby, F.G.H. II. including that of the Scedasus story, were 


4 Mor. 7738-774D. This work may well be doubtless mentioned in the same passage. 
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second expedition on a charge of neglecting Theban interests and was for this reason 
deprived of his office. This version is also followed in a later passage (28. 1), where 
Epaminondas was not Boeotarch &’ opyjv tiva at the time of the expedition sent to 
rescue Pelopidas from captivity (autumn, 368).1 The main authority of Plutarch 
seems to have favoured the latter version,? but in ch. 25 he has consulted, in addition 
to this authority, other sources which followed the better-known tradition. The 
stories about Menecleidas (cp. Nepos, Epam. 5), as well as the rather superfluous 
apology at the end of the chapter (25. 15) for a digression which is not at all irrele- 
vant, indicate that he is contaminating miscellaneous sources. He was acquainted 
with more than one account of the trial, for elsewhere he gives an entirely different 
version (Mor. 540D-E), in which the fortitude of Epaminondas 1 is contrasted with the 
pusillanimous behaviour of Pelopidas. 

(vii) 30. In recording the embassy to Susa a historian might well include a con- 
siderable amount of anecdote (cp. Xen. Hell, VII. 1. 33-7), but it is unlikely that the 
whole chapter is derived from a historical authority. Twoanecdotes about Timagoras 
and Epicrates occur also in Athenaeus, who cites Phaenias the Peripatetic as his 
authority for the first and Hegesander, a writer of iwouvjpara, for the second.? The 
first of these reappears in a collection of anecdotes about this embassy in the 
Artaxerxes (22. 8-12). Thus a considerable proportion of this chapter (perhaps 6 
and 9-13) probably originates from philosophical or anecdotic sources. 

(viii) 34. This is a characteristic piece of moralizing. The value of splendid 
funerals and the advantages of death in the hour of success are topics such as 
Plutarch loves to discuss. His main authority no doubt mentioned the funeral 
honours paid to Pelopidas (cp. 33. 6), but almost the whole of the chapter consists of 
his own reflections illustrated by anecdote. The last sentence, however, seems to 
contain the substance of an honorary inscription or proclamation (34. 7, cp. Zimol. 
39. 5), which was perhaps reproduced verbatim in the historical source. 

(ix) 35. 4-12. There is reason to believe that Plutarch derives his appendix 
on the murder of Alexander of Pherae from the Philippica of Theopompus,‘ which 
cannot, of course, be the historical work on which the Pelopidas is founded. Plutarch 
often records the fate of the person responsible for the death of his hero,® but it may 
be doubted whether the historian on whom he relies supplied an adequate account 
of the murder of Alexander. This author, as will be shown below, wrote from a 
Boeotian point of view and with Boeotian sympathies, and he would probably end 
his account of Thessalian affairs with the submission of Alexander to Thebes.® 
Of historians who certainly dealt with this period Ephorus apparently mentioned the 
murder only as a prelude to the intervention of Philip in Thessaly,’ and Callisthenes, 
whose Hellenica ended with the year after the murder, would be unlikely to devote 
much space to an event which had no immediate influence upon the Greek 
world. On the other hand, Theopompus is known to have treated Thebe (115 F 337), 
the death of Alexander (F 352), and Thessalian affairs generally in the opening book 


1 Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.C., Antalcidas (Plut. 30. 6) appears in the same 
p. 138 n. 3. chapter of Athenaeus can scarcely be a coinci- 


2 Ch. 24 derives, I believe, from the main dence. 


authority ; but the part which deals with the 
decision of the generals to exceed their term of 
office (2-3) reads as though it were derived from 
a different source and inserted here by Plutarch 
into a record of military operations in order to 
foreshadow the events of the following chapter. 
3 II. 48p-e and VI. 251a-B. The former is 


told by Athenaeus of Entimus, a Cretan, but _ 


since Timagoras is mentioned in the same 
passage, there is probably some mistake. The 
text also is corrupt. That the story about 


4 Westlake, op. cit. p. 159. 

5 Leo, op. cit. p. 183. 

6 Xenophon, who ignores the Thessalian cam- 
paigns of Pelopidas, describes the murder of 
Alexander (Heli. VI. 4) because he is interested 
in the history of the Pheraean tyranny for its 
own sake, 

7 Diod. XVI. 14.1, a section which, according 
to Hammond, C.Q. XXXI (1937) pp. 81 and 85-9, 
is derived from Ephborus. 
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of his Philippica (F 28, cp. F 34-5). The graphic, if somewhat sensational, descrip- 
tion with its wealth of dramatic detail—the chained dog, the wool on the staircase, 
the panic of the brothers contrasted with the cool heroism of their sister—is con- 
sistent with our knowledge of his style. From the cross-reference in this chapter 
(35. 5) toa passage in which the conversations between Pelopidas and Thebe are 
recorded (28. 5-10) it may be conjectured that the latter also derives from 
Theopompus. He evidently heroized Thebe and may well have prefaced his 
account of the murder with a selection of Alexander’s crimes, including the 
imprisonment of Pelopidas.* 

To this collection of longer ‘enlargements’ may be added a few short passages, 
mostly anecdotic, where Plutarch is probably using sources other than his historical 
authority. It is, however, a mistake to assume that all anecdotes in his Lives 
necessarily originate from Alexandrine compilations and not from historical works ; 
even Thucydides is capable of anecdote (cp. IV. 40. 2), and Xenophon includes 
a considerable number. These short passages may be listed as follows: 

(i) 15. 3. Plutarch is fond of this story about Antalcidas and repeats it many 
times. 

(ii) 17.2. This appears in the Apophthegmata (Mor. 194p). A similar remark is 
ascribed to Leonidas (Mor. 2258; cp. 234B). 

(iii) 17. 4. The note on the strength of the Spartan mora interrupts the narrative 
with some awkwardness and comes perhaps from a work on Spartan institutions 
or from a military treatise. It is hard to believe that Plutarch’s historical 
authority is posterior to Polybius, who is one of the authors cited. 

(iv) 20. 2 is another of the stories which appear in the Apophthegmata 
(loc. cit.) 

(v) 24. 6-7 is clearly an instance of independent moralizing. 

(vi) 26. 8. This moral condemnation of Philip may be an expression of 
personal opinion by Plutarch, influenced perhaps by his knowledge of Theopompus. 
But this is doubtful. 

(vii) 29. 9-10. The story of Alexander at the play is told with wide differences 
of detail by Aelian (V.H. XIV. 40) and is of a kind which writers of vropuyjpara 
found particularly attractive. It may, however, in common with other stories about 
Alexander, be derived from Theopompus. 


III. THe Historica AUTHORITY. 


The residue of the Pelopidas falls into three main groups: first, the liberation of 
the Cadmea with its antecedents (5-13) ; secondly, a series of exploits against Sparta 
{14-17; 20; 23-4); thirdly, activities in Thessaly and Macedonia (26-9; 31-3, with 
35+ 1-3). 

In the first and second of these groups the artistry of Plutarch cannot blind his 
readers to the difficulty which he has experienced in keeping Pelopidas constantly in 
the foreground, though glorification of the restored democracy at Thebes has been 
almost too easy. He has been compelled to lay a somewhat exaggerated 
emphasis on successes of Pelopidas which, if creditable, were on a small scale 
(cp. Tegyra) ; to assign to him an unjustifiably large share in achievements in which 
he was overshadowed by otbers (cp. the murder of the polemarchs, Leuctra,? the 
first campaign in the Peloponnese); to give lists of Theban victories (15. 6) for 
which, though he may not even have been present, he is held responsible because he 
was in office at the time or trained the victors, It is only in the third of our groups, 

1 Cp. 28. 2-4. This hypothesis would be (Mor. 194p), but here too they may be drawn, 
strengthened if the authenticity of F 409 could directly or indirectly, from Theopompus. 


be established. The two apophthegms of Pelopi- 2 He shows some uneasiness on the part 
das in ch. 28 reappear in the Apophthegmata played by Pelopidas at Leuctra in Liy«p. 2. 2. 
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when he held an independent command, that Plutarch can with conviction make 
him stand out as the central figure, and here the eulogistic tone is rather excessive 
and rhetorical (cp. 33. 6-10). From these considerations and from the general 
impression conveyed by these narrative sections it may be inferred that the authority 
here followed by Plutarch presented a favourable, even romanticized picture of the 
Theban hegemony, but that Epaminondas and not Pelopidas was the protagonist. 
Such is the attitude which would naturally be adopted by the author of a detailed 
history of the period told from a Theban angle. He could not fail to rank Pelopidas 
very far below Epaminondas and might well regard several of the democratic 
leaders, such as Charon and Gorgidas, as little inferior to the former. Another out- 
standing characteristic of these narrative chapters is their uniformity. This cannot 
be attributed wholly to the skill of Plutarch, since other Lives, such as the A gesslaus, 
contain inconsistencies in outlook, and even in detail, which must be due to a 
conflation of two or more historical sources. It would therefore seem highly 
probable that he is here dependent upon a single historical work, and the absence of 
citations in these chapters lends some support to this view. 


Plutarch, Diodorus and Ephorus. 

Comparison with those chapters of Diodorus XV which cover the period of 
Pelopidas’ career presents a strange mixture of coincidence and discrepancy. It is 
when dealing with the Thessalian campaigns that the two writers agree most closely ; 
this was pointed out long ago,’ and a detailed examination is in this case unnecessary, 
though a striking parallel in motivation may be noted, which is more significant 
than the many verbal parallels.2 Except that Plutarch barely mentions the unsuc- 
cessful expedition sent to rescue Pelopidas—the story was no doubt told at length in 
his Epaminondas—the shorter account of Diodorus contains virtually nothing that 
does not occur in Plutarch, and there are no divergences. In the first and second of 
our three groups agreement with Diodorus is much less close. When dealing with 
the coup of Phoebidas both mention the uneasiness felt by Sparta at the growing 
power of Thebes (Plut. 5. 1; Diod. 20. 1), but while Plutarch believes the Theban 
oligarchs to have been wholly responsible for suggesting the seizure of the 
Cadmea to Phoebidas (5. 2), Diodorus states that he had received secret instructions 
from the Spartan authorities (20. 2). Both stress the inconsistency of Sparta in 
fining Phoebidas but retaining their garrison. On the murder of the polemarchs no 
comparison is possible, since Diodorus dismisses the incident in a few words 
(25. 1-2). He devotes more space, however, to the attack on the Cadmea, and here 
follows an Isocratean version, namely, that the Athenians so far committed themselves 
as to lend official support to the Theban democrats and send a substantial force.’ 
According to Plutarch an alliance which had been formed between the two states 
was later renounced by the Athenians through fear of Sparta (14. 1), but he 
does not state at what stage this alliance was made and implies that no more 
than passive encouragement was given to the liberators (6. 3-5; 7.1). Yet both 
authors refer to the attitude of Thebes at the time of the liberation of Athens 
from the Thirty Tyrants, comparing it to the attitude of Athens on this occasion 
(Plut. 6. 5, 7. 2, 13. 4; Diod. 25. 4). In the second of our groups Plutarch is picking 
out incidents in which Pelopidas was prominent, whereas the corresponding chapters 
of Diodorus supply a general historical summary. On the character of Sphodrias 


that Ephorus, who is certainly the authority of 
Diodorus, should prefer a version which was 
both Isocratean and creditable to Athens. 
Cloché, La politique étrangére d' Athénes, pp. 55-7; 
with good reason accepts the alternative account 
of Xenophon. 


1 Kohler, Ath. Mitt. II (1877) p. 198 n. 1. 

2 Motivation: Plut. 26. 1 with Diod. 71. 2. 
Closest parallels: Plut. 29. 7 with Diod. 75. 1 
(Paus. VI. 5. 2-3 is somewhat ‘different); Plut. 
31. 2-4 with Diod. 80. 1-3; Plut. 35. 2-3 with 
Diod. 8o. 6. 

3 Diod. 26; cp. Isocr. XIV 29. It is natural 
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they agree closely (Plut. 14. 3; Diod. 29. 5), but according to the former he was 
bribed to make his raid by Pelopidas and Gorgidas, according to Diodorus he was 
persuaded by Cleombrotus. The engagement at Tegyra is very briefly described by 
Diodorus,’ but, like Plutarch (17. 11-12), he stresses the significance of this first 
defeat of Spartan hoplites by an inferior force. The two accounts of Leuctra are 
equally unsatisfactory but bear little resemblance to one another, except that in each 
the word Aogyy (Plut. 23. 1; Diod. 55. 2. 8pdéup in Plut. 23. 3 and Diod. 55. 3 could 
well be fortuitous) is used in describing the oblique formation adopted by 
Epaminondas. In dealing with the counter-move of the Spartans both may be 
attempting to represent the same manoeuvre without fully understanding it 
(Plut. 23. 2-3; Diod. 55. 3).2_ Plutarch treats the first expedition to the Peloponnese 
(24) so briefly that comparison with the far longer account of Diodorus is valueless. 
This correspondence between Plutarch and Diodorus, sometimes striking but 
remarkably unsustained, proves that both were influenced in some degree by the 
same tradition. Now the portions of Diodorus XV which deal with the Greek 
mainland are certainly founded on Ephorus,? and it is generally agreed that no other 
authority was extensively used.* If Plutarch too used Ephorus as his only main 
source, some divergences from the account of Diodorus might arise because their 
works are different in genre or because one or the other has been inaccurate. But 
the discrepancies which we have observed are too frequent and too wide to admit 
of this explanation, and another must be sought. Moreover, certain fundamental 
features of Ephorus’ history, which might have been expected to influence Plutarch 
if this had been his sole authority, are nowhere traceable in our narrative groups. 
The attitude of Ephorus towards the Theban hegemony has been convincingly re- 
constructed by Momigliano from a fragment preserved by Strabo and from numerous 
passages in Diodorus.’ Influenced by Isocratean doctrine, he attributed the as- 
cendancy of Thebes in the period from Leuctra to Mantinea not to the Thebans:in > 
general, who remained deficient in intellectual and moral discipline, but wholly to 
their leaders, who enjoyed the advantages of waideia. The adoption of this motif 
from Ephorus would have enabled Plutarch to underline the virtues of Pelopidas by 
contrasting them with the defects of the Theban masses. Yet he draws no distinc- 
tion between the Thebans and their leaders, and it is only in his account of the trial, 
which, as we have seen, does not derive from his historical authority, that any 
censure of the former is introduced (25. 1). Local patriotism might lead him to 
suppress criticism of the Thebans which he found in his source, but if this were so, 
it is strange that he should not also omit it from his account of the trial. Another 
well-established feature of Ephorus’ history is bias in favour of Athens,° and of this 
there is no trace in the Pelopidas.? It is therefore impossible to maintain that 
Plutarch has relied solely on Ephorus. The relation between his account and that 
of Diodorus might be explained by supposing that he has used Ephorus together 


1 37, 1-2, where the site of the battle is not 
named. In 81. 2, however, the name of Tegyra 
does occur, and the victory is accredited to 
Pelopidas. 

2 Wolter in Kromayer, Ant. Schlachtfelder IV 
pp. 290-316, deals somewhat inadequately with 
the problem of the sources and is criticized on 
this account by Judeich, Rh. Mus. LXXVI (1927) 
pp. 191-7. The latter is more inclined to credit 
the movements described by Plutarch and Dio- 
dorus, 

3 Plutarch supplies an incidental confirmation 
of this; for in his note on the Spartan mora (see 
above p. 15) he cites Ephorus for the view that it 
consisted of 500 men, and this is the figure given 


by Diodorus (32. 1—cp. 37. 1, where the Spartan 
force is 1,000, i.e. two mordae). 

# Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III. 2 p. 11. Hammond, 
C.Q. XXXII (1938) p. 149, is surely right in 
believing that it was the practice of Diodorus 
not to conflate two sources systematically but 
‘to rely entirely upon his best standard author’, 

5 Atene e Roma XXXVII (1935) pp- 114-17, and 
Riv. Fil. XIII (1935) pp. 192-9 ; cp. Accame, Riv, 
Fil, XIV (1936) pp. 343-4+ Ephorus’ view is 
reflected also in Justin (VI. 8). 

6 Barber, The Historian Ephorus pp. 88-101. 

7 Some passages are favourable to Athens (cp. 
6. 3-5), but others are the reverse (cp. 14. 1 and 
31. 6). 
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with a second historical authority, but it is most unlikely, as has been already noted, 
that more than one historical source underlies his narrative. 

Only one admissible explanation remains, namely, that the historian followed 
by Plutarch is one of the authorities used by Ephorus when dealing with this period. 
Little can be known of the sources of a work which is not extant, but there is 
evidence that Ephorus, in some parts at least of his history, relied extensively upon 
the works of his contemporaries. Eusebius quotes a statement of Porphyry in which 
Ephorus is accused of copying whole pages almost verbatim from Daimachus, Cal- 
listhenes and Anaximenes (7o T 17). The testimony of Porphyry, writing in the 
third century 4.pD., is not altogether reliable, but his accusation of plagiarism, though 
certainly exaggerated, seems to be based upon personal knowledge of the authors 
whom he names. Now if Ephorus did make extensive use of the work of another 
historian in his account of the Theban hegemony, he was a writer of sufficient com- 
petence and originality to introduce views of his own and to gather supplementary 
material from other sources, some of these perhaps being oral or documentary. His 
account would thus differ to some extent from that of his main authority, and, if this 
authority is the historian whom Plutarch follows, it is easy to explain the mixture 
of coincidence and discrepancy between the Pelopidas and Diodorus XV. Agree- 
ment is closest, as might be expected, in the two accounts of the operations in 
Thessaly, where the additional sources of information available to Ephorus would 
doubtless be limited and his own interest might well be slight. Hence the frankly 
eulogistic tone of the original is maintained to a greater degree than in other parts. 


The common authority of Ephorus and Plutarch. 

Identification of this historian followed by Ephorus and Plutarch is a difficult 
problem. He is not necessarily among the authors named by Porphyry, since the 
output of historical writing in the middle of the fourth century was considerable; 
but, as these three are all believed to have covered the period of the Theban hege- 
mony, their claims demand consideration. Indeed, owing to the absence of further 
evidence, they are the only candidates, and if it could be proved that none of these 
is the author whom we are seeking, the problem would have to be regarded as 
insoluble. 

Anaximenes may at once be dismissed, for his account of the Theban hegemony, 
contained in a universal history in twelve books (72 T 14), must have been com- 
pendious and would be almost valueless to Ephorus and Plutarch. Daimachus is a 
mysterious figure; he may have been a Plataean (Jacoby, IIc pp. 3-4) and, if so, 
would scarcely be likely to glorify a city which destroyed his own. But there may 
have been a minority at Plataea which was well-disposed towards Thebes. One 
fragment is, with some uncertainty, connected with the expedition of Epaminondas 
to Achaea, which must have been treated by Ephorus (65 F 1 with commentary). 
But it might well derive from the mythological introduction of a work similar to that 
of Anaximenes (F 2 is also mythological), and there is no cogent evidence that 
Daimachus wrote on fourth-century history at all. On the other hand, Callisthenes 
undoubtedly treated the period of the Theban hegemony in his Hellentca, and this 
seems more likely than any other of his works to have been followed by Ephorus, 
since correspondences have been noticed in fragments of the two historians dealing 
with these years. The claims of Callisthenes to be regarded as the main authority 
of the Pelopidas have been accepted too readily by modern scholars. Apart from 
that of the relation between Plutarch and Ephorus, his independent claims are by 
no means convincing. The evidence was collected by Stern,*? who believed its 


meagre that correspondences are not to be ex- 
pected. 

* Cp. Beloch, op. cit. p. 12. 

3 Xenophons Hellenika und die biotische Geschichts- 


1 Barber, op. cit. pp. 131-2. There are, how- 
ever, other works of Callisthenes which Ephorus 
might have used in composing his universal 
history, and the fragments of these are so 
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cumulative weight to be decisive, and his arguments may be summarized. The 
Hellenica covered the period from the King’s Peace to the outbreak of the Sacred 
War in ten books (124 T 27) and was therefore detailed. Callisthenes loved rhetoric 
(T 30), which is a feature of the Pelopidas; he described the character of Sphodrias 
(F g) in words which correspond to those of Plutarch ;? he had a predilection for the 
miraculous and noted the portents observed before Leuctra (F 22; they differ, how- 
ever, from those recorded by Plutarch); he is once cited in the Pelopidas (F 18).5 
This evidence is not without value, but to regard it as conclusive proof of the 
dependence of Plutarch on Callisthenes would be absurd. 

It is unfortunate that the fragments of Callisthenes afford no indication of his 
attitude towards Thebes, for the question of Theban partisanship is crucial. The 
historian followed by Ephorus and Plutarch must, as we have seen, have had 
Boeotian sympathies ; but, if this writer is Callisthenes, how is it that a panegyrist 
of the Macedonian monarchy, even though he may have written before the Amphis- 
sean War and was inclined to be outspoken, should take pains to glorify a city which 
was never an enthusiastic ally of Philip? Stern (of. cit., pp. 65-7) believed that this 
partisanship arose because Callisthenes drew his material from the work of the 
Boeotian historians, Dionysodorus and Anaxis, who would naturally be prejudiced 
in favour of Thebes. This hypothesis, which its author considered to be established 
beyond doubt and which is approved by Jacoby,‘is no more than an intelligent guess. 
Apart from a bare notice in Diodorus (68 T 1) that these historians ended their 
work® at the battle of Mantinea, nothing whatever is known of them. It is im- 
possible to estimate the scale or scope of their work, and the assumption, based 
solely on their provenance, that they wrote a detailed history of the Theban hege- 
mony is entirely arbitrary. Further, Callisthenes was a historian of considerable 
eminence and of pronounced opinions, and even if his indebtedness to the Boeotian 
writers could be proved, it is hard to believe that he slavishly reproduced their point 
of view, unless it coincided with his own. Callisthenes was not a Diodorus. 

The problem has been approached more scientifically by Momigliano,® who 
attributes the alleged bias of Callisthenes not to the influence of his sources but to 
that of his function as a mouthpiece of Macedonian propaganda. He believes the 
tone of the Hellenica to have been strongly panhellenic; this attitude was consistent 
with the author’s close relation to the Macedonian court, since Philip, in order to 
further his personal ambitions, fostered national feeling against Persia and posed as 
the continuator of the supposedly panhellenic aims of Epaminondas and Pelopidas ; 
hence Callisthenes combined panhellenism with glorification of the Theban hege- 
mony. Such may well have been the tone of the Hellenica, but this reconstruction 
rests upon very slender foundations. Momigliano appears to rely on two points: 
first, that the Pelopidas is largely based on Callisthenes, and secondly, that the 
excursus in the Hellenica on Cimon and the battle of the Eurymedon (F 15-16) was 
introduced to contrast Greek relations with Persia in that period with those obtain- 
ing at the time of the King’s Peace. Now, as we have seen, the identification of 
Callisthenes with the historian followed by Plutarch cannot be assumed and is by no 


iiberlieferung (1887) pp. 58-61. Writing before 3 This is the composite citation in 17. 4, which 
the composite character of Plutarch’s Lives was is not, in my opinion, derived from the historical 
fully recognized, he assumed that almost the authority (see above p. 15). 
whole of the Pelopidas, including the excursuses, 4 IIc p. 20 and R.E, X 1697. 
is drawn from a single authority. He relied 5 Or works, for it is doubtful whether Anaxis 
largely on Queck, De fontibus Plutarchi in vita was the continuator of Dionysodorus or whether 
Pelopidae (1876). each wrote an independent history. 
1 Ephorus devoted only six books to the same 6 Filippo il Macedone p. 196; cp. Treves, Annali 
period (Barber, op. cit. p. 34). della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa V1 (1937) 
2 14. 3—also to those of Diodorus (see above pp, 260-1. 
pp. 16-17) and Plut. Ages, 24. 4. 
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means proved by the evidence adduced by Stern. The excursus on Cimon certainly 
suggests disapproval of Spartan policy in the fourth century, but it does not neces- 
sarily imply a consistently favourable attitude towards Thebes.‘ Momigliano is 
compelled further to assume that the Hellenica was completed about 340 before 
Philip became the enemy of Thebes, and of this there is no clear evidence, though 
Callisthenes doubtless finished his work before 334, when he went to Asia with 
Alexander. If he was prejudiced in favour of Thebes, this bias is as likely to owe 
its origin to personal admiration of 42paminondas as to the demands of Macedonian 
policy. The philosophical interests of Epaminondas, to which Aristotle attributed 
the successes of Thebes in this period (Rhet, II. 23. 11, p. 1398b), would naturally 
win the sympathy of a historian who was Aristotle’s nephew and himself a philo- 
sopher. (Hermias, who, like Epaminondas, was both a student of philosophy and a 
man of action, was defended by Callisthenes against the strictures of Theopompus.’) 
But no direct evidence can be adduced in support of-this suggestion. Indeed, 
although Callisthenes dealt with a period whose most striking feature was the rise 
of Thebes, and was certainly prone to violent partisanship,* a wholly convincing 
explanation of his alleged bias has yet to be produced. 

Apart from the consideration that Plutarch would be interested in the work of 
the first Peripatetic historian,* there is one further reason for believing that he was 
familiar with and made direct use of Callisthenes’ Hellenica. This emerges from 
examination of the Agestlaus. His Agesilaus is one of those Lives in which he 
presents an inconsistent picture of his central character, mixing eulogy and censure 
somewhat haphazardly. This inconsistency is by no means confined to the anecdotic 
sections and seems to arise from the fusion of two conflicting traditions, the one 
favourable to Agesilaus and Sparta, the other hostile. Now the earlier chapters 
contain practically no censure of Agesilaus, except where he is criticized for excessive 
gratification of his friends (5. 1-2; 10. 11), while the quadruple alliance in the 
Corinthian War appears in a most unfavourable light (15. 2-3 and 8). It is only 
from a point shortly before the King’s Peace (22 sqq.) that condemnation of his 
actions and motives becomes general and severe, his malicious hatred of Thebes 
being especially prominent (22. 2; 23.11). Yet there are passages in the latter part 
of the Life which suggest that Plutarch is still partly dependent on a tradition 
favourable to Agesilaus and Sparta (29, 33 etc.). Thus his anti-Spartan source 
seems to be a work which began from the year of the King’s Peace.’ This land- 
mark may have been the starting-point of more than one history, but the Hellenica 
of Callisthenes is the only work, so far as is known, which both began in this year 
and was hostile to Sparta. And the general tone of the anti-Spartan sections of the 
Agesilaus is similar to that of the fundamental source in the Pelopidas, especially in 
the treatment of Phoebidas and Sphodrias.° This argument from the Agesilaus, if 
far from conclusive, at least suggests another link between the Hellenica of Callis- 
thenes and the Pelopidas. 

The common authority of Ephorus and Plutarch cannot be identified with 


1 It must be remembered that Ephorus, though 
hostile to Sparta, had only a qualified admira- 
tion of the Thebans. 

2124 F 2; cp. Wormell, Yale Class. Stud. V 
(1935) pp- 75-8. 

3 Jacoby, R.E. loc. cit., who also makes the 
tentative suggestion that Callisthenes may have 
favoured Thebes as the former ally of his native 
Olynthus. 


4 Schwartz, Hermes XXXV (1900) p. 107 n. 3.° 


In the Lysander (25. 5) Plutarch characteristically 
chooses to follow the version dyvdpds isropixod 


girocdgov. 

5 This material in ch. 22 might well derive 
from the introduction to a work beginning from 
this year. 

€ The account of Sphodrias’ raid further 
points to the use of composite sources. In Plut. 
Pel. 14. 6 it fails owing to panic among his 
soldiers near Eleusis, whereas in Xen. Heil. V. 
4. 21 its failure is attributed to tardiness. In 
Plut. Ages. 24. 7 both reasons are given (the 
former with déyover), and this suggests the com- 
bination of two traditions. 
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certainty, but, whereas no other known writer has any claim whatever, Callisthenes 
has at least some claim. In spite of the difficulties to which attention has been 
drawn,! there are several reasons for connecting the Pelopidas with the Hellenica, and 
the connexion between the latter and Ephorus’ account of the Theban hegemony 
is rather better established. 


The Liberation of the Cadmea. 


The murder of the Theban polemarchs by democratic exiles is fully described 
in the Pelopidas (7-12), and the story forms the bulk of our first narrative group. 
The view has been adopted above that Plutarch derived his account of this exploit 
from his historical Grundquelle. But, although the tone of these chapters is uniform 
with that of the other narrative sections, some further examination is necessary ; 
for the arguments which have been advanced from comparison with Diodorus are not 
applicable in this instance, as has already been pointed out,? and the episode has 
recently been the subject of a careful study by Accame, who reaches an entirely 
different conclusion.? 

Three other versions of the story are extant: a second by Plutarch in his 
de genio Socvatis (Mor. 575A-598F), which is far more detailed than his account in the 
Pelopidas but agrees with it in essentials; that of Nepos (Pel. 2-3), which is brief 
but clearly belongs to the same tradition; and that of Xenophon (Hell. V. 4. 1-12), 
which is incompatible with the other versions and treats the exploit from a different 
standpoint. According to Accame the two versions by Plutarch together with that 
of Nepos depend upon a tradition established by Ephorus, but while Nepos used 
Ephorus directly, Plutarch had before him a romantic elaboration of this account 
written by some Hellenistic author and based both his versions on this work, though 
he also consulted Xenophon. It is impossible to discuss the arguments of Accame 
in detail here. He is, in my opinion, right in regarding Ephorus as the source used 
by Nepos,* but the agreement between Nepos and Plutarch surely arises from the 
fact that the latter and Ephorus were following the same authority, which may be the 
Hellenica of Callisthenes. Reasons have been given for believing that in the 
Pelopidas Plutarch was wholly independent of Ephorus; and, although authorita- 
tive accounts of Alexander’s campaigns were romanticized in the Hellenistic period, 
there is no evidence that the history of Ephorus was similarly treated. The lengthy 
description of this exploit in the de genio Socratis has, I consider, been generally mis- 
understood. Accame rightly points out that, owing to the character of the work in 
which it appears, its historical value is inferior to that of the account in the Pelopidas 
(p. 345), but this is an understatement. Though containing a nucleus of authentic 
material, this description clearly belongs to the category of the historical novel 
rather than to reliable history. It is doubtless founded upon the same authority as 
was used in the Pelopidas, but, just as the character-studies of the participants in 
the dialogue and the opinions which they express are the creation of Plutarch, so are 
many of the situations and incidents. The Phaedo, on which the dialogue is said to 
be modelled, is considered to be on the whole accurate in historical detail, but Plato 
was a contemporary of his characters, whereas Plutarch lived several centuries after the 
liberation of the Cadmea. Thus it is not necessarily to be inferred from the length 
of the account in the de gento Socratis that the author whom Plutarch follows in both 
his versions must have told the story with a corresponding wealth of detail. This 


1 The condemnation of Philip in Plut. 26. 8 3 Op. cit. pp. 337-55- 
certainly cannot be derived from Callisthenes, 4 See above p, 11. 
This has been classed among the shorter ‘en- 5 There is at least one historical inaccuracy : 
largements’ (see above p. 15), but admittedly Jason of Pherae, who is described as ‘tagus of 
there is no cogent reason for regarding it asa _ the Thessalians’ (583F), had not atcained that 
note added by Plutarch. position in 379, which is the dramatic date of 
2 See above p, 16. Caphisias’ narrative. 
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account was no doubt longer than that in the Pelopidas, since Plutarch has singled 


out those parts in which his hero was especially prominent. Some of the more 
intimate features, such as the story of Chlidon and the bridle,t may derive from 
anecdotic sources, and perhaps some allowance must be made for the tendency of 
Plutarch to improve upon a good story. But there is no justification for believing 
that the account which he follows cannot have been contained in a general history of 
the period. If Xenophon, who was no friend of Thebes, could devote a considerable 
amount of space to this exploit, a historian with Boeotian sympathies would doubt- 
less be far more generous.? The discrepancies between the accounts of Plutarch and 
Xenophon are due not to the embellishments of Hellenistic writers but to the 
vagaries of oral tradition. An episode such as this would be very differently 
described even by eye-witnesses, and within a few years the influence of partisanship 
would cause conflicting versions to be current.? The tradition followed by Plutarch 
glorified the exploit as the first step towards Theban domination of Greece and must 
therefore be treated with caution. But his immediate source is the work of a com- 
petent fourth-century historian, and the alternative version of Xenophon is not to be 
preferred in all cases where divergences occur. 


This examination of the Pelopidas and my paper on the T7moleon illustrate the 
variety of sources used by Plutarch. His Lives are not invariably founded upon 
secondary biographies, nor invariably upon primary historical authorities ; his choice 
was dictated partly by the limitations of his library and to a greater degree by his 
conception of the function of biography. He did not always select the earliest or 
most reliable of the available authorities, because he aimed rather at moral enlighten- 
ment by means of psychological studies than at historical accuracy. Although a 
painstaking writer, he was also inclined to choose an authority which supplied him 
with material in a convenient form and on a convenient scale. In the case of the 
Pelopidas it is improbable that a biography was available, and he was compelled to 
use the work of a historian, but the mustering of relevant material from a detailed 
history was not a laborious process, since the career of Pelopidas was so short. He 
used a primary authority because this best suited his purpose; yet the Pelopidas is 
of no great value to the student of fourth-century history, as the advantages of a 
primary source are almost nullified by the partisanship of its author. 

H. D. WESTLAKE, 
KING’s COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
books and covered a far shorter period than the 
Hellenica of Xenophon. 


* The variant in Xen. Heil, V. 4. 7 illustrates 
this tendency. 


1 8. 7-9. The story of the wolf and the wallet 
in the Dion (26. 5-10) points a similar moral. 

2 The Hellenica of Callisthenes, if this be 
Plutarch’s source, contained a larger number of 
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ON SOME PASSAGES OF PLATO’S PH/LEBUS. 


I7A. ot viv tov avOpérwy ev Srws av Kal Oatrov Kai 

Bpadirepov tov Seovros, pera Se Td ev Greipa evOds: Ta Expedyet, 
ois Td Te Kal Td Huas rpds GAAHAOVS 
tovs Adoyous.: 


AT 15£ Socrates has satirically described the procedure of certain véo: in regard 
to the puzzle of the One and the Many. They delight, he says, at one moment in 
jumbling things together into a unity, at another in unrolling and splitting up that 
unity into a plurality. In less picturesque language this might be stated as the 
alternate insistence upon the unity and the diversity of class-concepts. The method 
consists, in the hands of an Eristic, in getting an interlocutor first to admit the 
unity of a concept (e.g. Government), and then confronting him with the dis- 
similarities of its particular instances (e.g. Athenian democracy, Syracusan tyranny, 
Carthaginian obligarchy) ; or, vice versa, the interlocutor first admits the dissimilarities 
of particular instances, and is then confronted with the single general notion which 
embraces them. | 

It is in the light of this passage that we must interpret the present sentence. 
Socrates is again describing the procedure of callow young disputants, or Eristics, 
now called oi viv codoi, and the account of dialectic method which has intervened 
enables him to point out how and why they score their cheap successes. It is, he 
says, because they proceed straight from a general concept to particulars without 
stopping to consider whether intermediate concepts may be interposed (pera de 1d €v 
dreipa evOds rovovocrv). The dialectician, instead of puzzling people by a bare opposi- 
tion of One and Many, Identity and Diversity, will show how the One determines 
itself into the Many by successive stages, and how at each stage generic identity is 
combined with specific difference. All this has been established in the Sophist, and 
it is not Plato’s business, nor mine, to elaborate it here. The difficulty is to see how 
the Eristic procedure is indicated by the language of the present sentence, I shall 
attempt to explain the text without excision or emendation, and without such an 
expedient as taking roAAd (with Apelt) to mean roAAdais. 

The Eristic, as we have seen from 15E, may emphasize either the unity of what 
his opponent views as a plurality, or the plurality of what his opponent views as a 
unity. In the former case he may be said to ‘make a One ’, in the latter to ‘make a 
Many’: and I would translate the words dv téxwor, kat ‘ they 
make their One, or their Many, as the case may be’. But how do they do so ‘more 
quickly and more slowly than is fitting’? At first sight one might suppose that the 
words @arrov tov Séovros contrast the ‘jump’ of the Eristic with the progress by 
stages of the Dialectician: but that would leave Bpadirepov inexplicable (hence the 
suggestion of emending by Bpaxivrepov), and would also anticipate what follows in the 
dé clause. The words must, I think, refer to the length of time required by the 
Eristic to convince his opponent, or perhaps to satisfy his own idea of a complete 
exposition. To take the illustration suggested above, the exposition of the differ- 
ences between particular governments may be a summary business or a lengthy one; 
it depends on subjective factors, that is to say on the decision of the persons arguing 
as to when a point has been reached at which generic identity vanishes through 
exclusive attention to particular differences. As an illustration of @arrov cai Bpadv- 
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tepov in the converse case, viz. in ‘making a One’, we might take the discussion of a 
number of poems, e.g. Iliad, Aeneid, Pharsalta, Paradise Lost. The Eristic’s task here 
will be to emphasize the generic identity of ‘ Epic’ against his interlocutor’s initial 
contention that these poems are utterly dissimilar: and here again the point at which 
the exposition is concluded will depend on the same subjective factors. In neither 
case will the ‘ fitting’ time be occupied: for the fitting time is that required by the 
dialectic procedure, in which the genus (Government or Epic) is systematically 
divided into a finite number of real kinds. For the dialectician and his interlocutor 
the time occupied will depend on no subjective factor, since every €v-xai-rodAd has a 
fixed dpsOpuds (16D), its precise number of kinds, neither more nor less.? 

It should however be noted that this characteristic of Eristic procedure, its 
taking too long or too short a time, is only glanced at in a pév clause ; it is not the 
important characteristic: in substance, as in form, the clause is merely an inci- 
dental observation. The sentence as a whole (down to ev@is) might be rendered 
‘ Whether they take an unduly short or an unduly long time over their demonstra- 
tion that a Many are One, or (maybe) that a One is Many, they pass immediately 
from a One to an indefinite plurality ’. 

The difficulty that remains is that the words pera S¢ 7d Ev areipa evOds seem, at 
first sight, to be appropriate only to the former of the two procedures, the passage 
from One to Many illustrated above by the exposition of the differences between 
particular governments; and it is because of this difficulty that it has been proposed 
to delete xai rodAd or to interpret roAAd as meaning 

No doubt it is true that in the second procedure the ostensible passage is in the 
reverse direction, from aze:pa direct to €v; nevertheless such a passage in fact pre- 
supposes, in the mind of the expositor, a passage from év direct to drecpa: in other 
words, you can only set out the points of identity, while excluding the points of 
difference, between a number of particulars, if you start with the generic notion in 
your mind and ignore the species which come between it and the particulars. The 
difference between the two Eristic procedures is in fact merely a difference in the 
mode of application of a single type of argument, an argument namely which main- 
tains, or assumes, that our thought must pass immediately from any and every 
Universal to particulars. 


IT. 


25c-26a. After it has been agreed that the ‘first prize’ must go to the mixed 
life of Pleasure and Intelligence, Socrates has decided at 238 that to establish the claim 
of vovs to the second prize he needs ‘ fresh weapons’: and thereupon he embarks on a 
metaphysical discussion, in which ravra ra viv ovta év TH are divided into four 
classes or kinds (yévy), viz. 75 Gareipov, 73 wépas, the mixture of these two, and the 
cause of the mixture. To make clear what he means, he proposes at 23 to make a 
collection (cvvdyev) of the first two kinds, which he now (24) calls 7d dmre:pov and 7d 
mépas €xov. Instances of 7d adzeipov are then- collected: I need not enumerate them, 
as the list is repeated and amplified in the passage on which I am to comment ; but 
they are all declared to come under the general description of ‘ becoming more and 
less, and admitting the terms intensely, slightly, very and so on’(24£). In short the 
notion is that of the variable in quantity or degree. At 25a there follows what looks 
at first sight like the corresponding ocvvaywy% of 7a wépas €xovra: in fact however it is 
not that, but an indirect description of 74 mépas €xovra by reference to various types 
of 73 wépas. How and why this is so is the main point that I want to discuss. I will 


1 Spadtrepoy cannot imply that the Eristic will. of dichotomy’ (Bury). He ignores species alto- 
‘include unnecessary species through making gether. 
use of a roundabout unscientific method in place 
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first, for the sake of clearness, translate the passage with which I am immediately 
concerned, viz. 25C5-26a :-— 

25c5. Soc. We spoke just now, I believe, of ‘ hotter’ and ‘ colder’, did we not ? 

Prot. Yes. 

Soc. Now add to them ‘drier and wetter’, ‘higher and lower’,? ‘ quicker and 
slower ’ , ‘greater and smaller ’, and everything that we brought together a while ago 
as belonging to that kind of being which admits of ‘the more’ and ‘the less’, 

25D. Prot. You mean the kind that is unlimited ? 

Soc. Yes. And now, as the next step, combine with it the brood of the Limit. 

Prot. What is that ? 

Soc. The one we omitted to collect just now; just as we collected the brood of 
the Unlimited together, so we ought to have collected that brood which shows the 
character of Limit; but we didn’t. Still perhaps it will come to the same thing even 
so, if in the process of collecting these two kinds (sc. the Unlimited and the Mixed) 
the brood we have spoken of is going to become plain to our oe. 

Prot. What brood? Please explain. 

25E. Soc. That of ‘equal’ and ‘ double’, and any other that outs an end to the 
conflict of opposites with one another, making them balanced and harmonious by 
the introduction of number. 

Prot. I see; by mixing in these? (sc. the ‘brood’ of equal, double, etc.) you 
mean apparently that we find certain products arising on each occasion that the 
mixture is effective. 

Soc. You take my meaning aright. 

Prot. Then continue. 

Soc. In cases of sickness does not the due imparting (sc. to the Unlimited) of 
these (viz. the brood or instances of Limit)* bring about health ? 

26. Prot. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And in the case of high and low in pitch, or of swift and slow, which are 
unlimited, does not the introduction‘ of these same elements at once produce limit 
and establish the whole art of music fully and finally ? 

Prot. Admirably put. 


This passage, or parts of it, has been dealt with by Badham, Vahlen, Henry 
Jackson, R. G. Bury, Wilamowitz and Apelt, amongst others. To recapitulate and 
examine all their suggestions would be tedious and unprofitable ; but 1 will say that 
Vahlen’s paper® seems to me the most valuable contribution to the discussion. It 
appeared in 1879, but seems to have been unknown to Jackson when he wrote, in 
1881, his paper in J. of Ph. X.6 Dr. Bury’ takes account of the paper only in so far 
as he mentions Vahlen’s proposal to insert ei after dpdve: in 25D7, and this he neither 
criticizes nor accepts. Wilamowitz’s note® is of little assistance: he rejects Vahlen’s 
< «i > for a reason which Burnet, who accepts it, rightly declares® groundless ; and 
the text he proposes seems to me both unintelligible (as Friedlander” finds it) and 

? The words really mean ‘more and less in’ A 3, and remove the colon after raira. 
quantity’: but ‘ more and less’ must be reserved 5 Gesammelte Philolog. Schr. I1 pp. 62-71. 
in English for w@\Xbv re xal jrrov in C 10, which 6 Jackson’s views were however made known 
refer to degree, before Vahlen’s article appeared in a paper read 
* uevyvis in E 3=immiscens (not in unum com- to the Cambridge Philological Society in 1877: 
miscens), and rafra means the méparos yévva. the paper in J. of Ph. merely repeatsthem, as far 


airGv in E 4 means rév wrépas éxévTwv (=77s roo as. our passage is concerned : it is therefore not 
wéparos -yévyns). unnatural that no reference is made to Vahlen. 


3 Literally ‘ the having a right share in these’. 
rovrwy, like raira above and raiéra raira below, 
dors not mean the two kinds, but the various 
instances or manifestations of the Limit. 

4 I retain éyyyvéueva (bracketed by Burnet) in 


7 The Philebus of Plato, 1897. 

8 Platon II p. 355. 

9 C.Q. XV p. 2. 

10 Die Platonischen Schriften p. 572. 
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unjustified in its arbitrary excision of xdxeivn in 25D8. The interpretations given by 
Badham, Jackson and Bury all involve unconvincing transpositions of sentences, and 
Jackson, followed by Bury, proposes (unnecessarily, as I think) to alter cvvayopévwv 
in 25D8 to cvpyucryopevwv. Apelt’s view, in his translation (1922), is, if I understand 
him aright, practically identical with that of Vahlen, though he would read Spgs « 
instead of Spaces «i. 

The great merit of Vahlen’s paper is that he approaches the problem from the 
one certain point, viz.—that xdxeivy in D 8 can mean nothing other than the zéparos 
yevva. I had come to this conclusion myself before reading Vahlen ; and if anyone, 
coming to the text afresh with an unprejudiced mind, doubts it, I will ask him to 
read Vahlen’s page 66. Vahlen’s second merit is his insertion of «i, which neatly 
cures the only textual corruption. But beyond this I cannot subscribe to his inter- 
pretation.*. He does not seem to me to give a satisfactory account of the relation of 
mépas to mépas Exov and pecxrdv, nor of the reason why Socrates should omit to give a 
‘collection’ of wépas éxovra : nor do I think any of the other commentators has 
done so. 

If we allow, with Vahlen and against Badham and Bury, that xdxeivn refers to 
the zéparos yévva, it seems to me certain that the second of the two things referred to 
in tovtwv dudorépwy (everyone of course agrees that the first is 7d deipov) cannot be 
either rd répas €xov or Td wépas: not Td wépas Exov, because that is just what Socrates 
is saying he is content to leave uncollected (4AX’ iows kai viv tairdv Space): and 
not 7d zépas, for the simple reason that it is not true that the nature of wépas €xovra 
is going to be made clear by collecting drepov and wépas; it is going to be made 
clear by doing what Socrates does at 25£7-26p, viz. by collecting 7d pecxrév and 7d 
azetpov, that is by enumerating instances of (I) good ‘ wholes’ assumed to be consti- 
tuted of a formal and a material element and (2) their material elements. 

I foresee that it will be at once objected that to interpret rovrwy dpdotépwv thus 
is difficult or impossible because (a) 7d pecxrdv has not been mentioned in the 
immediate context, and (b) no suggestion has been made that there should be any 
ovvaywyy of it. I would reply to (a) that there have been three things before Plato's 
mind (and before Socrates and Protarchus) ever since 23E3, and more especially 
since 2585; and that, since the reference of xdxeivy could not be in doubt, that of 
tovtwy would easily be felt as being to the other two members of the triad; and to 
(b), that the cvvaywy) of 7d pecxrdv is deliberately represented by Socrates as a new 
idea, something not originally contemplated; although I do not doubt that Plato 
himself intended to make the discussion take this turn from the first. 

It will perhaps also be said that my translation of pecyvis tadra is unnatural, in 
taking pecyvis to mean immiscens rather than in unum commiscens.* I am glad to find 
myself in agreement with Jackson® on this point ; and indeed the meaning of pecyvis 
tavta is determined by the fact that ratra must have the same reference as rovrwv in 
E 7 and raira éyyvyvépeva tatra in 2643. The reason why Burnet arbitrarily 
brackets ¢yy:yvépeva is, I imagine, simply that he assumes that pecyvis tatra must 
mean haec in unum commiscens. 


1 He translates rovrwy dud. . . . ‘yerfourae ing cvpptoyoudvwy (otherwise where is any ‘ Bei- 
‘Wenn diese beiden, Unbegrenztes und Grenz- mischung’ indicated ?) and (2) to involve some 


artiges, zusammengefiihrt werden, wird auch 
jene, die Familie des wépas, sichtbar werden’, 
but adds the comment: ‘ Denn soist esin der Tat: 
wenn Unbegrenztes ,einer bestimmten Art durch 
Beimischung des Grenzhaften Mass und Grenze 


erhalt, so tritt gleicherweise die besondere Art 


des répas zutage. . .' But thiscomment appears 
(r) illicitly to import into cvvayoudywy the mean- 


distinction between 7d meparoedés and ro mépas 
éxov which is unexplained and to me obscure, 

2 For similar uses of pevyyiva:, xepayvivar Or 
cvykepayvivac see 62B, 62E, and especially 632 
GAN’ ds... Tavras pelyvu. 

3 Loc. cit. p. 270. He translates ‘if we add 
these (i.e. the réparos yévva)’. 
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I now proceed from these particular points to the general drift of the passage 
25C5-26B7. 

TOU wéparos yévva and % Tov (sc. yevva) are both synonyms of ra 
mépas €xovtu, though formally they differ in that the genitives are of a different sort: 
Tov méparos yévva means ‘the brood begotten by the Limit’, and % rod reparoedois 
yévva means ‘the brood consisting of that which has the character of the Limit’. 
Socrates is quite correct in saying there has been no ovvaywyy of ra répas éxovta: as 
Bury rightly says, the ratios mentioned in 25a are eidn (kinds) of r3 wépas. The dis- 
tinction between these and the desiderated répas €xovro is that between pure ratios, 
i.e. abstract relations of numbers, and their manifestation to our experience as the 
formal elements of Health, Beauty etc. We might be inclined to think that this is 
no real distinction, that the formal element in the pecxrdv is the pure ratio itself; but 
this is not Plato’s view. His ground for the distinction is that which found expres- 
sion ultimately in the doctrine of ra pa@nyarixa as petagd: each ‘number’ or ratio 
(e.g. 2 or $) is a unique Idea: there cannot be a plurality of Ideal twos. But since 
many different things exhibit the same ratios, we must postulate a second order of 
existents zapa ta ¢ién: we must in fact postulate a yévva rot wéparos, which may 
equally well be described as ra zépas éxovra. 

It is easy to understand Plato’s difficulty in ‘ collecting’ these wepas €xovra. The 
actual words for them could be no other than the words denoting the «iéy rod réparos, 
Viz. TO ivov, Td durAdovov etc. He could only have explained his difficulty by expounding 
the whole doctrine of the Intermediate Mathematicals, and that would have taken him 
too far afield. He therefore prefers to say that for his present purpose it will do 
well enough if we think of the pecxra, i.e. of such features of our experience as exhibit 
precise mathematical determination. These pexrd are not of course concrete things: 
the instances are not strong or healthy men, but Strength and Health; the pera 
are formal elements of concrete things, but are themselves analysable into a formal 
and a material element, a wépas €xov and an dzepov: Plato probably held, though he 
does not say so, that ra répas €xovra in turn are similarly analysable, in other words that 
the pluralization of the Ideal Number should be conceived as its ‘mixture’ with an 
amecpov of  Intelligible Matter’ (vont tAn). Finally, the Ideal Numbers themselves 
can be resolved, as Aristotle tells us, into the One as formal element, and 73 péya kai 
T) pKkpov OF 7) ddpiarros Suds as material. 

I may end by repeating what I have said about 25pD7-9, amplifying it in the 
light of the preceding paragraph. The wéparos yévva will come to light by collecting 
instances of 73 dze:pov and 7d pexrov: by an inspection of any given pecxrov and of its 
material element, the particular manifestation of 7d wépas, the particular wépas éxov 
which is the formal element of that pe:xrov, can be detected. 


III. 


62a. Socrates has been raising the question whether we should admit into the 
Moral Life only the truest or most exact kinds of science, those namely which are 
concerned with the immutable Forms (7a xara taira Kal woattws dvta dei 6IE), OF 
whether we shall need also the other sorts, which are concerned with ta ycyvopeva 
kal adroAXvpeva. When Protarchus expresses his readiness to admit only the true 
sciences, as it has already been agreed to admit only the true pleasures, Socrates 
proceeds (62a): 

Now let us imagine a man who understands what Justice itself is, and can give 
an account of it conformable to his knowledge, and who moreover makes a like study 


of all else that is. 


Prot. Very well. ; 
Soc. Will such a man be adequately possessed of knowledge, if he can give his 
account of the divine circle, and the divine sphere itself, but knows nothing of these 
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28 R. HACKFORTH 
human spheres and circles of ours xai xpwpevos év oixodopig. kal dAAots Opoiws Kavoct 


Kai Tois ? 

What does this last clause mean? Editors down to and including Bury have 
found no satisfactory meaning, and some have resorted to emendation. The first 
thing to settle is whether rots dAAos is governed by év. That it is not seems certain, 
if we look forward to Socrates’ next question, 7} Tov Wevdous kavdvos Gua Kai Tov KvKAov 
ov ovdé xaSapay réxvnv EuBAnréov kal ovyxparéov; As yYevdous there 
plainly extends its force to rot xixAov, so dAXAos here extends its force to rots KixAois : 
the parallelism of structure is unmistakable: it forbids us to suppose either that ev 
governs anything except oixodoyuéa or that any of the datives is governed by dpotws. 

Next, what are ‘the other’ rules and circles? The ‘divine’ sort, or the 
‘human’? Richards! holds that the latter must be meant, since the Form in each 
case is single and unique. I do not however think this argument cogent ; Socrates 
is not seriously suggesting that there is a plurality of divine rules and circles; the 
plural arises simply out of the unreality of the hypothesis, which might equally well 
have taken the form of a question—‘ Are the rules and circles used by a builder 
divine objects or human?’ Moreover, if rots adAAots means the ‘human’ sort we 
shall have to take xai ypwpevos as concessive, as Ast and H. N. Fowler do; but who 
will believe that Plato would have deliberately courted misunderstanding or ambiguity 
by writing «ai instead of xaizep or xai tavra, which are far more commonly used when 
the participle is concessive? I therefore take ypwpevos as conditional, like dyvoov, and 
trois aAAos to mean the ‘divine’ sort. As to dpoiws, I believe this word is added 
because xavéves have not yet been mentioned, whereas xvxAo. have. The meaning 
then is ‘ and if, when he is building a house, the rules that he uses, no less than the 
circles, are of the other sort ’. 


IV. 
66a. & Iparapye, te dyyéAwy Kal rapotor dpdfwv, ws 
KTHpa ovK ovd’ ad Sedtepov, GAAA mpOTov Ty TeEpl peTpOV Kal Td 
PETpLOV Kal Kaiptov Kai Srova. xpi) TovadTa vopifew THY aidiov 


The reading rv aidiov ypjocba. is that of the gth-century MS (B), of Stobaeus, 
and of one MS of Eusebius. The 12th-century Venice MS (T), together with 
certain inferior MSS of 13th-14th centuries, has riv diow: but there 
appears to be no MS reading riv didiov ipqoba piow, though that has been commonly 
adopted by editors. I agree with Burnet that we need take no account of ¢vov and 
g¢dow: there can be little doubt that ¢vo.w was added by someone who thought rj 
aiévov required a substantive, and that ¢daovv is a corruption of it. 

The passage is a well-known crux. It is discussed by Bury,? Burnet,’ Dies,‘ 
and is referred to by Taylor,® who calls it ‘ one of the most difficult cruces of Plato’s 
text and proposes airiav for aidvov. Diés would read twa reporting 
Twa 4dvov as a marginal variant in the Vienna MS (W); but this is most improbable, 
since 7évov is very inappropriate to the context, and since the tense of :jpja0a. becomes 
impossible. Diés indeed translates it as though it were a future perfect: ‘le 
domaine de la mesure . . . et de toutes chose pareilles est le premier domaine oi il 
faut croire que quelqu’un aura, de préférence, fixé son choix’. 

In spite of Burnet’s obelus there is no need to depart from his text, which is 
that of our oldest MS and of Stobaeus. jv didvov is not, however, either subject or 
object of the infinitive : the subject is tpdrov (which = 73 zp@rov xrjpa) and tv aidcov 
is a cognate accusative, i.e. an accusative in which the notion contained in the verb 
is repeated, as in evdev trvov, (hv Biov, avraiav (Kihner-Gerth II 1 p. 305). 


1 Platonica p. 217. 
2 Appendix B to his edition. 
3 C.Q. XV p. 3. 


4 Autour de Platon pp. 389 ff. 
5 Commentary on the Timaeus p, 186, note 2. 
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vor This last example (Soph. Ant. 1309) is very apt for our purpose, since the substantive 

is not expressed, In such common expressions as tyv taxiorny Baivew, Tv rpwrnv 
nave iévac it is usually, and perhaps rightly, supposed that the accusative expresses extent, 
first or is developed out of the accusative of extent (K.-G. II 1 p. 313 An. 12). But it is 


fain, equally possible to explain it as a cognate accusative, and in some cases this seems 


KAov certain: Dem. III § 2 viv pévroe rérevopat ixaviv mpoAaPeiv eivac TV TpwTHV, 
here TOS TUppdxous ‘to secure in our first securing’: here rpdAnyuv is ‘ under- 
Lois : stood’, or rather, since no word mpdAnyis existed in the time of Demosthenes, the 
at év notion which it would have expressed, had it existed. Jbid. § 21 xai ravr’ ovy iv 


S. dréxOwpai tpaov thy dddws mponpynuat Aéyev, ‘I have not chosen in an idle 

the choosing (mrpoaipeow)’. Xen. XI §1 ra pey wept Tov THs yuvatkds Epywv 
pot Sox@ axnkoévas THY mpwrny, ‘ to have heard in the first hearing (axoyv) ’.* 

In these examples the verb is active or middle, and probably there are not many 

the instances of a passive verb with an adverbial cognate accusative where the substan- 


well tive has to be supplied. That is to say, although such expressions as téxvnv wadever Oar, 

Ider paxnv etc. are very common, we do not find xpnoipny radever Oar, airypav 
we etc. But can we doubt that, if Creon can say Ti p’ avtaiav erawev Tis 

who Agamemnon might well have cried réerAnypar Kaipiav eow, even 

uity as Cambyses (according to Blomfield) xatpinv edoge rervpOax (Hdt. III 64)? 

hen I conclude therefore that riv didvov ypyoGa: literally means ‘to have been 


and secured in an everlasting securing’ or in plain English ‘to have been secured for 
everlasting tenure’: and I translate the whole passage : 

‘Then your message, Protarchus, to be sent out to the world at large and 
the announced to your present audience, will be this: Pleasure is not the first of all 
possessions, nor yet the second: rather, the first has been secured? for everlasting 
tenure somewhere in the region of Measure, of what is measured or appropriate, or 
whatever term may be deemed to denote the quality in question.’ 


R. HackFortTu. 
SIDNEY SussEx COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 I suspect that it is often a non-existent, 


capturing is the more prominent, particularly in 


cus, rather than an actual, substantive that is im- view of the parallel of Rep. 4328 to which Bur- 

vith plied. A case in point is Plato Theaet. 172E, net refers; nevertheless this fivefold classifica- 

ere where Soc. says that the issues at stake (oi tion isa xpiois (66c10, 67414), a choice as well as 

dy&ves) for the advocate are ovdérore &\\ws acapture; we have caught our valuable posses- 
y Gdn’ del riv wept airod. Here not only the noun, sions, but we have also chosen them in order of 

and 7 but also the verb, is wanting. merit. It should not be assumed that, when 

THY 2 I have translated ypjcda ‘has been secuved', English has different words to discriminate be- 

though this word does not adequately express tween two or more senses of a Greek word, 

’s.4 the combination of the two notions, choosing and __ there is always a clear discrimination, or pinning 

t “4 capturing, which alpeiv-alpeio@a: contains, and down to one sense, in the mind of a Greek 

- both of which I believe to have been present to writer. 

Ing Plato’s mind here. I think that the notion of 
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SOME LACUNAE IN CHARITON. 


Tue publication of Dr. Warren E. Blake’s edition of the romance of Chariton! 
has at last made it possible to know what the tradition of the text amounts to and 
form some opinion of its principal weaknesses. That these include lacunae will be 
obvious to anyone who even glances through his apparatus criticus; I think there are 
at least three which neither he nor any of the former editors has noted. The supple- 
ments I propose are of course mere examples of how they might be filled; their 
existence seems pretty certain, but no more than the general sense of what is missing 
is likely to be got unless some new papyrus or other unexpected find puts us in 
possession of more evidence. 

In III, 3, 5, Chaireas finds Kallirhoe’s tomb empty, and concludes that some 
god has taken her to be his love. He adds, otrw xai Onoéws ’Apiddvnv adeirero 
6?) cai . . . LeuéAnv 6 Zeds, a sentence so unbalanced (and Chariton 
is a good rhetorician) that it is nearly unintelligible. One has but to translate it to 
see the defect: ‘So Dionysos took Ariadne from Theseus and Zeus Semele... .’ 
The second example is pointless unless Zeus took Semele from some mortal husband 
or lover. I suggest that the missing word is ’Axraiwvos. Generally, of course, 
Aktaion’s offence was spying on Artemis as she bathed; but there is an account, 
supported by early and respectable tradition, that he was Zeus’ rival with Semele.? 
Chariton has a fair knowledge of mythology, and may have read this in some hand- 
book. 

In VI, 2, 10, Chaireas is lamenting that he did not die when Kallirhoe was sup- 
posed to have died, for if he had it would have saved him a long string of misfortunes, 
THv Td AnorHpiov, Ta Serpd, TOV OTavpov xaAerwtepov Baciréa. It is odd that 
he should bring in the most painful of all his mishaps, the crucifixion from which 
he was barely saved at the last minute, thus by a side-wind only. I suggest that 
Chariton wrote rov <oravpdv, Tov oravpov KTéE, 

In 6, 8 of the same book, Kallirhoe is in the keeping of Queen Stateira, and the 
Persian king, Stateira’s husband, is in love with her. A trusted eunuch who is sent 
secretly as intermediary comes back to report failure and tries mildly to discourage 
his master from further attempts. One reason is: ov« d£vov ovde tHv 
iv eroinoev 7 Sikn From this I fail to extract any 
sense at all. The eunuch might argue ‘ Do not be unfaithful to your queen, for she 
is a much more beautiful woman than this stranger to whom you have taken a fancy’: 
thus giving a meaning to evpopdorepav. He might say ‘Do not insult her by in- 
fidelity, for she is a great lady, of high reputation and with justice on her side’, thus 
finding a place for dixn and d0gys. But as it stands, he is represented as offering the 
king an extraordinary jumble of the two arguments; the Greek, if it means anything, 
means ‘ Also it is not worthy of you to offend the queen, whom Justice has made more 

beautiful than (her?) reputation’. It is possible that evpopdporépay is a copyist’s 
blunder for another adjective, meaning something like ceuvorepar ; but I think it more 
likely that we have again a gap in the text. dix I take to mean not ‘justice’ but 
‘the suit at law’, in which Kallirhoe had appeared as a witness, with spectacular 
results, and would fill the lacuna in some such manner as this: (Avrjoat) <dia yuvaika 
Eévnv,> iv evpopporépav <1) S6£a Tov Kai> Sixn doEns. 
H, J. Rose. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 

2 Charitonis A phrodisiensis de Chaerea et Callirhoe Biographie (Leiden, Sijthoff, 1919), p. 28 sqq., and 
amatoriavum narrationum libri octo. Recensuit et Jacoby, note on his 23rd fragment of Akusilaos in 
emendauit Warren E. Blake. Oxonii e typo- Fragmente der griechischen Histoviker. The dates 
grapheo Clarendoniano, MCMXXXVIII. of both are too vague for us to say whether or 

2 It was so told by Stesichoros (Pausanias, ix, not Chariton could have used the pseudo-Apol- 


2, 3) and Akusilaos (‘ Apollodoros’, iii, 30). See lodoros. 
further J. Viirtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und 3 rns add. Blake. 
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SOME LATE GREEK GHOST-WORDS. 


In a recent note (Rev. de Phil, 1936, 208) Mr. T. B. Allen had corrected a reading of 
J. B. Cramer (Anecdota Oxoniensia II 56) BpdBevos odpa to rpoBdrews 6., but in a foot- 
note he adds ‘ When I made this correction I was not aware of the word mpoPetos. 
Liddell and Scott and Sophocles share my ignorance. I found it in the Anecdota of 
Boissonade III 408: d€ trav Kpewv dpviGas eo Oiew Kai Kai repurtepas Sim. 410, 
412,419. Boissonade quotes the word from a similar treatise by Hierophilus, and 
the 1851 edition of Stephanus reproduces his note.’ This trisyllabic word rpéBeos is 
obviously a ‘Reimbildung’ to dpvecos, tavpeos etc., and its occurrence 
clears up a papyrus reading which has long puzzled me. In P. Lond. 113, Io, 
13 [VII] we read rpwBaiwv which Preisigke lists as ‘ rpéBaos= 
Until reading Allen’s note I had supposed that the loss of the syllable -ar- in zpof- 
at-eos, Was a haplography induced by the following Sepp-ar-wv ; but there are now 
grounds for regarding the formation as genuine. Only the variation of the adjectival 
suffix -evos X-avos presents a difficulty. In clearing this up we shall be able to lay a 
number of ghost-words which have spooked in the second edition of Mayser’s Gram- 
matth dev ptolemdischen Papyri. 

In I, 3? Mayser includes a number of new adjectives in -vetos (p. 95)': ywveetos 
(‘spater ywveatos’), ( ‘spater efapunviaios’), korvAceios (‘spater radav- 
Telos, XovEetos, pvaceios etc, It is significant that all but two of these words are asterisked 
to signify that they are omitted from Preisigke’s Woérterbuch. Preisigke actually quotes 
xovetos, but for the other cases he simply interprets the papyrus readings as repre- 
senting the suffix -aves; and with justice, it seems to me, for the readings are not 
always unambiguous, e.g. dpraBunas Teb. 119, 11, pnvinav Eudox. 348, YeAnveenos UPZ 
77 col. 1, 15, otatnpenovs ibid. col. 2,12 etc. Ina previous paper? I have attempted 
to define the principles to be followed in interpreting such papyrus readings. As the 
new edition of Mayser raises the same problems, I may be permitted to recapitulate 
these principles before proceeding to the discussion of the present problem. (1) The 
object of our interest and study is the spoken language which lies behind the written 
documents. (2) A variation of the written form does not always denote a variation 
of speech. If, for instance, «« and 7 at this period both represent the sound [i], then 
there is no point in compiling statistics e.g. of the relative frequency of the perfects 
7éGexa, and ré0nxa,* which are merely graphic variants for one and the same spoken 
form (=te@ika). The scholar can merely determine which spelling has the more 
ancient authority. With these principles in mind we can examine the examples of the 
-veios adjectives adduced by Mayser. 

In a number of Greek dialects we observe the progress of an «>. in hiatus 
before a back vowel. Similarly in Attic-Ionic from the fifth century onwards we 
observe the spelling « (=e) instead of « before 0, w, and a (Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. 
p. 242; Meisterhans’, p. 45 ff.). The same phenomenon is to be seen in the Koine 
(Schwyzer Pevg. Ins. p. 44). Curiously enough Mayser himself (I, 73) reaches the 
same conclusion: ‘ Die zahlreichen Beispiele fiir den Wechsel von « und € vor 
Vokalen . . . sind in der Koine nicht etwaso zu erkliren, dass beim Eintritt von e fiir 
«. von letzterem das « spirantisch wurde und dann ausfiel . . . sondern hier wie dort 


2 J. Theol. Stud. 1934, 170 ft. 


1 Reproduced by Chantraine, Formation des 
8 Vid. Mayser I, 370. 
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sind « und ¢ ein dquivalenter graphischer Ausdruck fir geschlossenese. . .’ (Italics mine.) 
But this principle was not logically pursued by Mayser. For if there is no distinc- 
tion to be made in these texts between -eos and -evos, then as y= «: (Mayser I, 79) and 
at=e (Mayser I, 107), it follows that -com-e00o=-y0=-a10, which are all merely 
graphic approximations to a spoken eo. So as far as the spoken language is 
concerned the philologist may be indifferent whether we write dpraBijos, -vetos—or 
even apraB.os.2 The only question which remains is which spelling has the greatest 
claim to recognition on historical grounds. We shall be able to reach a decision by 
examining the adjectives in -atos. 

The adjectives in -acos, -cacos, -matos etc. were productive in late Greek.* They 
are formed from nouns of all declensions, a particularly productive group being the 
nouns of weights and measures (Lobeck, Phryn. p. 542)—dpafiaios, SaxrvAraios etc. 
The following non-Attic examples are attested in the post-Ptolemaic papyri: dpra- 
Buaios, Exarootiaios, éviaios, pynviaios, mAnpnaios, orarnpiaios, oBoAraios. 
Furthermore, Lobeck pointed out (p. 541) that compound adjectives derived from 
nouns differ from the simple adjectives by the absence of the suffixes -a:os, -wdns, -cpos 
etc., so that wevradpaypos contrasts with the simple Spaxyiaios, In late Greek, how- 
ever, the termination appears also in the compound adjective—zevradpaypuaios etc. 
Such adjectives of weight and quantity form the bulk of this class in later Greek. 

With these facts in mind we can examine Mayser’s -cexos examples. It will be 
seen that six of them are precisely such nouns of quantity—all with by-forms in 
pvaseios, aptaPreios, pyvecios, yxoreios will, 
therefore, be regarded as belonging to the same system and receive the orthographic 
form xovaios.* Among the other adjectives we note that oeAnve:nos has an earlier form 
aeAnvaios (attested from Hdt. onwards). This interchange of -avos and -cacos is again 
a mark of later Greek (Lobeck p. 544 f.),5 so that here, too, we have no reason for 
creating a new form in -seios, There remains ywveios, on which Mayser remarks 
‘spater ywviatos’, But this form occurs in Plat. Com., who is hardly ‘spiter ’. 
xaAxcelos is more difficult, but xaAxtaios is read in Zen. Pap. 59019, 5, PSI 444, 5 etc. 
(Mayser, 93). There is a further factor which we must discuss—in the papyri we 
often observe the ending -e(:)os alternating with -cavos: e.g. dprd Bros, ywveos, 
etc., such forms being brought about by the coalescence of two neighbouring i-sounds 
—a phenomenon exemplified in tyeéa or tyia for vyiaa etc. Moreover we note that 
the ‘ material’ adjectives, to which category xaAxveios belongs, are the field of extra- 
ordinary competition in this period: we find, for instance, poAvPseos, poAvP6ois, 
poArvBdivos, woAvBdcxds, but perhaps the most instructive and conclusive series for the 
interpretation of xaAxeios is provided by the derivatives from Képapos : xepdpeos Pl. 
etc., xepapovs Heraclid. Tar. ap. Gal., xepapeots Thphr., Hdt. etc., xepdperos 
Plu., xepdpsos Str., and finally (like yaAxcatos) xepapaios Plb., xepapuaios Gp. and in 
Ph. There is then a relationship between (e):os and -(«)acos.? This makes it fairly 
certain that xaAxatos is a similar expansion of xdAx(e)(«)os, and with this the last 
of Mayser’s new category disappears. 

We now return to tpwfa:os, our point of departure. Here we are driven to the 
opposite conclusion. Adjectives derived from animal names appear most frequently 


1 E.g. xvdeorépwv (=-acorépwv) P. Lond. 1349, patos Just. and SB III; WO 1552 [1], 
27; dpraBceos P. Flor. 369, 14, for whichL.andS.° but éfaunvaios Vit. Epih. 
prints dpraBieos, etc. ® On this see J. Theol. Stud. 1934, p. 171 ff. 

2 dpraBiy P. Hamb. 19, 22 [III]; dprafrjas ? An interesting parallel is the series of new 
P. Teb. 119, 11 [ii B.c.]. On the coalescence of adjectives formed from the adverbs dvw, éow and 


etc. see below. &w: dvwripeos Arch. I 63, 13, but éfwrepiaios and 
3 Sandsjoe, Die Adjectiva in -aos. Uppsala, éowrepaios P. Ox. 498, 18. Cf. further adres 

1918. Attic etc., LXX etc., Men. and 
4 Cf. xoatos Hippol. ap. Athen. Hsch. 


5 P. Masp. 126, 23 [VI], but 
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with the termination -eos (Chantraine p. 50 ff.). In the papyri there occur aiyeos, 
Béeos, Bérecos Sopxddeos, pooxevos, tpayeos and We regard, therefore, 2 
rpéBa.os as identical with Boissonade’s apéBeos, and it is this word which the Egyptian 


scribe was trying to render when he wrote tpwpawy. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


1 But xolpos P. Flor. 31, 6 and often; on the P. Zen, III, cvdypeos SB III. 
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ARISTOTLE DE CAELO 2-9. 


ARISTOTLE is asking why the heaven revolves in one direction rather than the 
other. His answer is based on his earlier proof that the Universe has a top and a 
bottom, a right and a left. The upper region, as the place of divinity, is prior or 
superior to the lower; so upward motion is prior to downward motion. Right is 
similarly prior and superior to left. The present problem can be solved by supposing 
that the world has also a front and a back, and hence a forward motion, which will be 
prior and superior to backward motion. Since Nature always follows the best course, 
the reason for the direction of the heaven’s revolution will be that that direction is 
forward and therefore better. 

The passage stating this solution seems to be corrupt. 
stands as follows : 


In Bekker’s text it 


ei yap pious det Toe’ TOV evdexopevwr 7d BéATLCTOV, THs EdOeias 
popav mpds Tov Gvw Tdérov Timwrépa yap 6 avw Toros TOU KdTw), Tov avTodv 

> > m” 1 ” > ld 
tpémov Kai eis TO THs cis Kai Td Kai Td 
7 , 4A A A > , ” 
mpotepov. Kai paptupet pynOeioa dropia, dru 7d mpdrepov Kai 

vorepov’ aitn yap atria Aver THY Gmopiav. « yap ws Evdexerat BEATICTA, av 
€in aitia Kat Tov yap Te Kivyow Kal ka} 

TAUTHV Eri TS TLYLLWTEPOV. 
1 elmep EL. 


The first sentence, as Stocks remarks, is untranslatable. It has no main clause, 
and either éor: (in the first line) or éye (in the third) is redundant. Above all, 
the essential statement that the universe has a front and a back is missing altogether. 

Seeking to remedy these deficiencies, Prantl (followed by Allan in his recent 
edition) recognized in éxe: the main verb, and provided it with an object by depriving 
the subsequent éyxe: (1 line below) of its apparent object 7d rporepov kai tarepov. He 
repunctuated as follows: 


et yap 7) . . 7d SE TwV Eri THs popav mpds 
Tov avw TOTov TimwTtépa yap 6 Gvw TOU KaTw), Tov avTdv TpdroV Kai eis 7d 
tis eis Exec 5y,? Kai 7d Kal Td Oy 
mporepov, (kai paptupe 4 pnOeioa amropia Sri éxer) Td MpOTEpov Kai avTn yap 
airia Avec THY aropiay. 
2 Conj. Prantl for dé in EL. 


Stocks (Oxford translation) translated this as follows: 

‘If nature always follows the best course possible, and, just as upward move- 
ment is the superior form of rectilinear movement, since the upper region is more 
divine than the lower, so forward movement is superior to backward, then front and 
back exhibits, like right and left, as we said before and as the difficulty just stated 
itself suggests, the distinction of prior and posterior, which provides a reason and so 
solves our difficulty ’ (my italics). 

This is certainly nearer to the sense required, and ¢€xe has now an object; but 
the subject provided for it, 73 rpdcOev xai rovrwGev, has to be supplied from 7 «is 79 
(popa) ris eis (popas), which is difficult. (No subject is indicated by 
the preceding sentences, which contain remarks of a general nature, replying to the 
possible criticism that we must not expect a reason for everything.) Also the solution 
needed is, not merely that front is prior and superior to back, but that the universe 
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has a front and back, and so can have a superior forward movement, and will have it 


because Nature does all for the best. 


Comparison with Simplicius’ paraphrase indicates that both subject and object 


of éxee have dropped out of the text and should be restored. Here as elsewhere, the 
paraphrase is very full and close to the text, almost every word of which is repre- 
sented. Simplicius furnishes the right subject, 73 wav, and the right object, xai ratra 
(i.e. Kat 76 mpdaGev Kai rovriGev), and the word eixérws, which may represent «ixds, I 


subjoin a restored text alongside the paraphrase : 


ARISTOTLE 288A 2 
ci yap del moved tov évdexo- 
pevwy To 


gopav mpds Tov Gvw Torov Timwrépa 
(Oecdrepos yap Toros 6 TOU KdTw), 
Tov avTov Tpdrov Kai eis Td mpdcbev 
Tis eis 


SIMPLICIUS 419, 7 


afiwoas obv Kal paddAov Tdv 
Td 

kat Gomwep THS KATA PHKOS 
popas Tdv TéTOV Tipto- 
Tépa THS Tpds TdV KadTO, TdV adTdy 
TpoTov Kain eis Td rpdaOev Tipwrépa 
THS TOUTLC HEY, 


ered mpotepov Sei~as Td Kai 
katw kai Td SeLcdv kai rd dprotrepdy 
ovdevy viv S€ ws ovvexpyoaro, 
eixotws Ste Exet kali 
eimep kai rd xaird apio- 
repov. yap Sefvdv pév 7d ad’ od Kivy- 
ows, eumporbev S€ rd 5, dvTos Tov ad’ ob 
éote mavrws Kai 7d 6, Ste dvTos Tov 
kai 7d 7d yap ap£dpevov 
xweioOar te Kuweirat, Kal ovens THS 
kai Td ard THS 

paptupet Sé, aropia: 
airy (nrovoa, dia ri emi rade 
6 mparos ovpavds, GAAG py) avaradw: odv 
paprupes STL Kata tas 
ovpavds TO kpetitrrov Kai xatadcéore- 
pov, Kai éore To Eumporbev Tov Kpeitrov. 

Kal paptupe, ernyayev cimov TH yap 
airia Aves THY Gropiarv... 


<cixds kai TOTaV> 
cimep kai Td Sefidv Kai dpwrepdr, 
xadamep mpdrepov. 


Kat paptupel pnOeioa sre 
TO TpdTEpov Kat 


aitn yap airia Aver THY dropiav. 


It seems certain that Simplicius must have found in his text something very like 
the words I have supplied. He never hints at any difficulty about finding a subject 
or object for éxe, and he cannot have read the passage in accordance with Prantl’s 
punctuation. The corruption may be due to the loss of a complete line of the arche- 
type of our MSS. In eixds xai taira 7d wav there are 18 letters. At 305a 17 the 
words év rive yiveras xai (16 letters), which are necessary to the sense, are omitted in 


all but one of Allan’s MSS and were supplied by Alexander (Simpl. 630, 1). 
F. M. CorNnFOoRD. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF JOSEPHUS’ ANTIQUITIES. 


AFTER the Jewish War Josephus was taken to Rome by Titus and then enjoyed 
the favour of Vespasian (Vist. 422-3). The first task set him was to write a history 
of it in Aramaic for the ‘ upper barbarians’, by which he means Parthians, Baby- 
lonians, Jews beyond Euphrates and Adiabenians (B.J. I 3, 6). For his work he 
doubtless had access to the ‘commentarii’ of the emperor. This task may not have 
taken him long, but the translation into Greek (B.J. I 3) which we possess took 
longer, and was finished before the emperor’s death, but after the dedication of the 
Forum Pacis (B.J. VII 158). In its leisurely composition he tells us later (c. Ap. I 
50) that, he had ‘certain assistants’ in the Greek language. As the work is quite 
uniform jand smooth in style, we can only assume that J. turned his Aramaic into 
Greek h}mself to start with, and then placed the MS in the hands of assistants who 
systemagically revised it, rewriting where necessary. No other hypothesis is possible; 
for no agsistant could have been found sufficiently familiar with both Aramaic and 
literary Greek—at least it is highly improbable—and we have no reason to disbelieve 
J. when Ise says he translated his original treatise. 

He then set to work on his History of the Jewish People, which, on the model 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he planned in twenty books, though he did not imitate 
the style Sf Dionysius: probably he imitated Nicolaus of Damascus as much as any- 
body. While he was writing, materials were accumulating for the explanation of Jewish 
laws and usages, so that he planned also a separate work, which he calls ‘ Customs 
and Causes’ (Ant. IV 198), or ‘Causes’ (#b. I 25), or ‘another writing about the 
laws’ (1b. III 223). Finally in 93 a.D. when the Antiquities was off his hands, he 
visualized four books on ‘God and the Laws’ (#b. XX 268): but he was diverted 
from completing it by a cause to be mentioned presently. He also planned a con- 
tinuation of his history from the war to 93 (#d. XX 267) preceded by a sketch of the 
war. There are references to events which would have been related in this in 
XIX 366 (the removal of the Sebasteni from Caesarea), XX 144 (the eruption of 
Vesuvius) and 146 further details about Berenice, Mariamne and Drusilla. This 
plan also was not carried out. The Antiquities proved a long and laborious under- 
taking. It is very irregular in style, so that if in it, as in the Jewish War, he employed 
assistants, their collaboration cannot have covered the whole work. Before allud- 
ing to the late Dr. Thackeray’s views on this subject, it is necessary to point out that 
Bk. XX has two separate conclusions, placed side by side, which must have been 
written at different times, (1) XX 267-8 giving the number of books and orixo; 
(2) XX 259-66. In this, obviously later, he emphasizes his qualifications by a 
laborious study of Greek literature in prose and verse, only admitting his deficiency 
in pronunciation.! It is therefore at once probable that his competence in Greek 
had been called in question. He goes on to say that he will give particulars of his 
family and a brief autobiography. This leads straight on to Vita, which begins, ‘ My 
family is not undistinguished’. We infer therefore with some confidence that the 
Antiquities was prepared for a second edition, partly by the addition of Vita. 

What caused him to abandon his writing of ‘God and the Laws’ and to project 
a reissue of Antiquities with Vita as appendix? It was not soon after 93, because we 


means ‘I learned by rote the scholarship of the 
language ’. 


1 XX 263 rihv éumreplay dvahaBur. 
Here, cp. 204, dvakaBav=xal dyéd\aBov, and he 
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G. C. RICHARDS 37 
) have to find time for the composition and issue of the two books Ilepi ’Apyasdrnros 
"Tovdaiwv, usually called ‘ Against Apion’. This work is subsequent to the Antiqusties 
(I 1), and in it (I 51) Agrippa II is spoken of as alive. Like Antiquities and Vita 
(I 8, Vit. 430) it is dedicated to M. Mettius Epaphroditus, a Homeric scholar who 
was his patron and probably his publisher: It seems then that a second edition and 
Ss. | the Véta were evoked by the attacks on J.’s style and credibility contained in the 
{ work of Justus of Tiberias (Vita 336-367) written, says J., twenty years before, but 
oyed only published after the death of Agrippa II (4b. 359). This, according to Photius 
story (Bibl. cod. 33) happened rpirw Tpasavot (100 A.D.).? 
aby- A partial revision of the work for a second edition must give the explanation of 
a the extraordinary differences of style : e.g. it can only be due to incomplete revision that 
ites anaphora with pév . .. 5€ suddenly appears in Bk. XV, 5 instances, in XVI 2, 
ai $ XVII 2, XVIII 3, XX 2. If we rightly understand Dr, Thackeray,? he regarded 
the | Bks. XV and XVI as entirely written by one assistant whom he calls the Sophoclean, 
1p. and Bks. X VII-XIX as due to another whom he describes as a ‘ Thucydidean hack’. 
ales Josephus then, according to him, is eliminated entirely from five books out of twenty. 
/ i But we cannot help asking how these assistants got their material from J., if 
‘ie not in the Greek language. An analysis of what we find in the various books is 
a. 8 therefore necessary to start with. Can we earmark any portion as written entirely 
es d by J. without any assistance ? 
ia This is highly probable of XX and Vita. We can also unhesitatingly attribute 
to J. any unclassical or unliterary Greek ; and where an idiom is overdone, it is more 
wines likely to be so by him than by one whose native language was Greek. 
‘tate Thus we may attribute to J. (1) synonymous doublets, found in every book, though 
ie, j less in books where assistants have probably been at work (e.g. I-IV). The numbers 
ae | are (I) 4, (II) 1, (III) 1, (IV) 1, (V) 5, (VI) 36, (VII) 2, (VIII) 7, (IX) 3, (X) 9, 
anus (XI) 8, (XII) 22, (XII) 10, (XIV) 6, (XV) 10, (XVI) 9g, (XVII) 3, (AVITT) 10, 
the (XIX) 8, (XX) 17, (Vita) 9. We are not then inclined to refer these to an inferior 
e assistant (Thack. Tr. I-IV Int. p. xvi) but to J. himself. 
ve 4 (2) Relative attraction, a feature of many first-century writers, e.g. D. H. and 
ae Aquila, is also characteristic of every book : there are 29 instances in IV, 19 in V, 
the and 25 in VI. When we find cuprpéoBewv Sv épapev in Vita 216, we are sure this is 
: Josephan. This assurance becomes stronger when in IV 25 he writes dv vrdpyxe 
where a true Greek would have said tov irapxovtwv, or 132 dv avrois. 
oles (3) The neutey article with adj. or participle is an overdone idiom in XVII-XIX. 
Chis Its use is pushed so far as to make the phrase govern a genitive. This is a solecism 
der- not to be attributed to a Greek assistant: instances are XVI 246, XVII 240, XVIII 
ed 145, 348, XIX 131 (ex cont), 176. Here J. seems to go astray in his desperate effort 
lud- to improve his style. : 
that ¢ (4) In every book (except XIV, XV, XX, which however have other Josephan 
wee | characteristics) occurs the mixture of ovatio vecta with ovatio obliqua, or the abrupt 
ya 1 Schiirer says: ‘Es ist nicht gerechtfertigt that Agrippa II ceased to reign over Batanaea, 
ncy die Richtigkeit dieser Nachricht zu bestreiten' Trachonitis and Auranitis in 92-3 (C.A.H. XI 
nok (as Rosenberg does in P.-W.). Ant. XVII 28 138). But it is quite unproved that he died. 
his | only proves that Batanaea was no longer ruled He may well have remained in possession of 
‘. by Agrippa II, though the past tense may only Arca (B,J. VII 97) and his strip of Galilee. 
My refer tou Agrippa I. That Trachonitis was also The certainty of a second edition of the Antiqui- 
the annexed to the Empire by 93 is proved by fies makes Ant. XVII 28 no longer an indication 
the inscription of Akrata in the first year of of his death, and there is no ground for reject- 
ject Nerva (1.G.R.R. III 1176), and Mr. A. H. M. _ ing thedefinite statement of Photius—not a care- 
Jones has pointed out that the CohorsI Flavia less writer—that he died in roo. 
we Canathenorum, recruited from Canatha in 2 Josephus, the Man and the Historian (New York 
the Auranitis, was taken into the Roman army by a___1929) pp. 164 ff. : introduction to his translation 
5 Flavian emperor. There can then be no doubt of I-IV p. xv (Loeb Library). 
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transition from one to the other, rarely softened by the insertion of ‘said he’ 
(parallels are to be found in Lucian Vera Historia I 380-1, Acts of the Apostles I 4), 
cp. the story of Hyrcanus (XII 213): ‘«ixérws’, efrev, ‘& Séorora: rovs yap 
Kivas Ta Kater Giev, ot GvOpwro 7d Kpéas That this is natural to J. 
is shown by its occurrence in Vita 55: mpooérarrev avrois eireiv Ovapos, dxotoas 
bpa@v Aéyovow. The mixture of O.R. and O.O. is a phenomenon which it would 
be hard to parallel in literary Greek prose. 

(5) The extension of the infinitive to subordinate clauses in reported speech 
includes not only relative but interrogative clauses, cf. I. 246 rivos GAAov Kowwwvnorev 

(6) In most books of Ant. we find that, as in the xowy generally, »» has largely 
taken the place of ov, ui), dre pr, py (XX 38), and we even get rurrevoas 
(just quoted) and IV 181 dAxipwraror Oe kat pndevi trav éxOpav 

(7) Non-Attic usages of syntax are (a) final relative with opt., perhaps a Latinism, 
as XIII 410 rei@w ws or dws (suadeo ut) certainly is. (b) ds av c. opt. (c) n. pl. with 
pl. verb XVII 296. (d) rvyydvw, d0évw, AavOdvw, are constructed with inf. as often 
as with part. (¢) €ws=mpiv XV 55 dvixav ws dromviga. éwsc. inf, c. Ap. I 192 
arorica, éws tov Baoiréa Sotvar adeav. (f) Substitution of c. subj. for 
inf., as in N.T., after verbs of command (II 195), petition (rapaxadéw, Séouar), precau- 
tion (¢povrifw, rpovoeduar) and substantives (érOupia c. Ap. I 294, vdpos VI 367, 
évroAai XVII 342). (g) The interchange of xairo: and xairep may be only to avoid 
hiatus. Usually aa author uses only one form; thus Philo always uses kairo. 

(8) A hall-mark of J.’s style seems to be to begin a sentence without connecting 
particles, most often with ofros, rovotros etc,, but sometimes abruptly. 

(9) A number of miscellaneous usages seem to be Josephan, and not conceivably 
due to an assistant. He constantly uses rds for Attic ws (in Bks. II, III, VI, VII, 
XII, XIV). He couples the positive adj. with the comparative or superlative; 
where the positive comes second, this has an odd effect, II 61 éAadpdrepov kai 
kovpov, VII 307 du Aaprpot. He often uses awkwardly passive verbs 
(Latinism?) XI 180, ris trav oixodopias répas éxew XIII 154 tov 
otparnyav axovebevrwy ait mpoedAOeiv, VI 202 avdpi paprupovpévy Thy TOV 
Hrrav, 224 omrovddfo ro tov ratpds GovevOjvar, 281 338 
ayvooupévov tis Hv. He does not seem to have mastered the use of the indirect 
reflexive, which is used incorrectly VI 4, XVIII 187, 230, till he wrote Vita, where 
it occurs correctly g7, 102, 210. He never adopted the Attic distinction of rowdode 
and towvros, but uses both prospectively and retrospectively. In Vita rovdros is 
prospective 229, 272, 381. 

(10) The following expressions seem to be favourite ones with J. : 

amodexer Gat acc. or Cc. acc, and gen. 

apéAe ‘in fact’, used in a climax. 

Tov Biov (xataXeirew rdv Biov). 

Exwv tpirnv npépav XVIII 64, éros réraprov ris BactAcias €xovros X 84. 

ndovy (xap¢g, év Sed) Péperv, SéxerOau. 

= Opdw. 

obre . wal. 

tadartwpiav, irrav. 

mpattw (Spdw) dédvov etc. 

oxvOpwrods tragic ’. 

TaxLov Or Oarrov = mporepov. 

katappoveiv = Gappeiv, both c. dat. (a parallel to this has been sought for in vain 
in other authors). 
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ouproXirns XIX 175, condemned by Phrynichus. Did he get it from Euripides? 

Enough has perhaps been said to make it certain that J. composed a draft of the 
whole work, and that whole books cannot be assigned to assistants. It remains to 
enquire whether J. made alterations for his second edition, and we feel sure that he 
did. Dr. Thackeray postulated a Sophoclean assistant, responsible for XV, XVI, anda 
Thucydidean for XVII-XIX, the work of both being occasionally traceable in I-XIV. 
That there are a great many Sophoclean reminiscences is undeniable: thus in 
Bk. IV we may add to Thackeray’s list 15 = Ajax 2, rov Aourod 50, Electra 817, and 
rovpov mpoOvpov 42 seems suggested by Jon 1526—for Euripides is drawn on as much 
as Sophocles—rovpiv aicxpév. But there are not only echoes of Sophocles and 
Euripides, but also of Homer and Herodotus. Moreover the borrowings overlap, 
e.g. IV 40-50 ‘a Sophoclean passage’ contains Thucydidean touches, and IV g1 
there is a ‘Sophoclean’ touch in a Thucydidean passage. It is surely improbable 
that two men were employed on the same passages. Why should we attribute all 
borrowing from classical poets and historians to assistants? Such borrowings are 
not characteristic of B.J., which we know to have been revised by assistants, 
whereas their use in Ant. is only conjectural. J. himself claims extensive reading in 
Greek Literature (XX 268). The trichotomy which Dr. Thackeray points out and 
regards as Sophoclean is usually found in speeches, III 45, VIII 24, XII 304, or in 
general reflexions, VI 264. It is a well-known oratorical trick, dear to Cicero, and 
with asyndeton implies rhetorical training; without asyndeton (VI 24 «vxds Kat 
Ovoias Kai dpxovs) it is less distinctive. Is it not possible that there was an ovatorical 
assistant to whom J. sometimes gave the composition of speeches, like IV 40-50? 
while e.g. IV 114-7 might be better ascribed to J. himself (twice absence of connect- 
ing particles, rawiv iperépocs, dd’ iperépov yevovs). We are not convinced that J. him- 
self did not sometimes borrow from Thucydides, whom he must have read, but it is 
quite likely that he employed an assistant for military matters, which might involve 
an imitation of Thucydides, III 53-8, IV 87. But we can hardly believe that this 
man wrote Bks. XVII-XIX. It would be easy by a liberal use of a red pencil to 
reduce them to similarity with the (plainly Josephan) XX. May J. not have made a 
profound study of Thucydides and himself produced the monstrosities of style in 
these books? They consist chiefly in an exaggerated use of Thucydidean phrases : 

(1) drndAaypévos c. inf. (Th. I 138) or drorerpappévos, ok 
XVII 17, 34, 36, 38, 39, 48, 96, 239 (32 ovK amjAAakTo éfovoias, 164 odK drnAAaypeva 
KoAdoews, 304, 327 ovK 

(2) Fut. inf. governing fut. inf., a phenomenon usually removed from the text of 
Thucydides to-day, but probably to be found in it in the 1st cent.a.p. XVII 203, 
crovidceyv paveioOor, XVIII 319 321 éritpepey In 
XVIII 359 we find drpepjoew pr) ov (E, but rounodpevov Niese). 

(3) Neut. art. with part. governing a gen. XVIII 158 dvdyxas éreriPecav tov 
pevovvTos. 145 TO pi) petpy Tov Swpewv mporemevov ‘excessive lavishness of gifts’. 
XIX 176 rod ravoixeria. tov It was no born Greek who wrote 
these expressions. 

(4) eis dvaBorAds (with or without df€os), dvaxeioGar eis, and 
ordcos are overworked. The latter occurs a hundred times and, as Dr. Thackeray 
pointed out, only four times in earlier books (I 178, III 113, 1V 54,192). This alone 
is sufficient to show that someone worked over Bks. XVII-XIX: that this was 
J. himself is probable because the methods are crude and the effect is bad. When 
J. wrote, without striving after effect, a plain narrative like the history of Adiabene, 
XX 17-95, the effect is not unpleasing and one reads with ease and pleasure. But in 
XVII-XIX ‘ vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself’. 

Finally there are the following suggestive repetitions of phrases from XVI-XX 
in Vita: 
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peydra mpdypara piow éxwv XVII 325. Veta 134. 

mavrotos c. part. XVIII 148. XX 123. Veta 264. 

Oarrov =taxéws XVI 253, 257, 327. Vita 218, 310. 

BadrrAcr Oar xdpaxa XX 86, Vita 214, 395. 

ayvopooivy XVIII 261. Veta 111, 174. 

(5) Adym pev .. . Epyw S€ and variants occur XV 381, XVII 163, 220, 241, 
XVIII 260, XIX ror, 156, 157, 246. 

(6) But one peculiarity of these books, which occurs XVII 52, 208 (ex ct), 261, 
265, XVIII 112, 168, 321, 27 t&éxos, is not Thucydidean and appears to be a Sophoclean 
experiment. The similar phrase 7 xa:pés is in XVII 29, 51, XVIII 313, XIX 99, and 
0d XVII 37. 

The final argument for the substantial Josephan authorship of XVII-XIX is that 
their distinctive vocabulary has parallels in earlier books : 

kaxias VIII 302: paxns XVII 259. 

dvéyxAnros X 281: XVII 289. 

avrimoinow 154: XVII 226. 

arexvos IV 254: XVIII 131, 138, 141. 

ertBordyn XIV 370: XVIII 6. 

KadoprrAéw XV 277: XVIII 284, XTX 112, 247. 

kaxoradGea XV 251, 312; XVII 347. 

AeAnBorws XV 65, 366: XVIII 344, 

paraxifouar VI 347, 365: XVII 57, XVIII 205. 

dpéyouar IV g: XVIII 176, 193 (cpéyw), XIX 227, 235. 

oonpépar XIII 239, XIV 61, 337: XVII 149, XVIII 351. 

mapowia V 149: XVII 254, 309: XIX 230, 364. 

mwoAvapxia IV 297: XIX 249. 

apuvtavetw V 118: XVIII 198, 281. 

otpatodoyew V XVIII 84. 

kai rponv I1 348: XVIII 243. 

Yevdoroyia IIT 308: XVII 105, 334. 

The occurrence of some of these in IV, V might be due to concurrent revision 
of these books, but all cannot be so explained. 

Arguments of this sort are cumulative in their effect. That the phenomena 
point to an extensive but partial revision for a second edition seems likely. Bks. I- 
IV 75 seem to have received this: the rest of IV and V to be untouched. VI was 
(very badly) retouched by J. himself: in VII a military assistant may have been 
employed and in VIII an oratorical. IX-XIV were left unchanged. XV, XVI were 
retouched here and there. XVII-XIX were utterly ruined. XX was left alone. 
Vita must have been written off at a sitting, or almost so. 
J. before he had completed his task, and we have the work as he left it. 

It is necessary to add that in spite of these defects J. has great merit as a 
historian. He is generally clear, he marshals his facts in a telling way, he felt the 
tragedy of Herod’s life as he wrote, endeavouring to do justice to his greatness, but 
refusing to be, like Nicolaus, a mere apologist. Finally he added to XVI (in the 
style of XVII cf. 73 8 wpdv Fv tw Pewapévp) a strong moral con- 
demnation, which we feel sure that Agrippa II did not live to read. 

G. C. RIcHarDs. 
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NOTES ON DEMETRIUS, DE ELOCUTIONE.* 


Amonc the following notes there will be found a few references to the Cambridge 
MS (Cant.)? and to Markland. Readings are cited from Cant. only where they might 
offer assistance towards the solution of difficulties or where they throw light on the 
possibility of identifying this MS with the Codex Cantabrigiensis of Thomas Gale. 
The suggestions of Jeremiah Markland? are taken from his autograph notes in his 
copy of Gale’s 1676 edition now in the British Museum; they have not been published 
before, and the catalogue of the Museum, though listing other volumes containing MS 
notes of Markland, fails to take special notice of this volume. 

8 Markland: f. dorep <ydp>ra Onpia. 
Q fore yap Kal dropbeyparixdy Bpaydrns Kal Kal copwrepov Td Ev 
oAiyw rodAnv Sidvorav Gar, Markland: q. ododpo-. 

14 80d Epunveia mpiv Kal edorarés, dorep Kal TA apxaia 
Gv téxvn Kai ioyvorns, TOV peTa TatTa Eppnveia 
Peidiov Epyous EXoved Kai peyaXeiov Kal dpa. 

Roberts renders the first part of this sentence thus: ‘Consequently there is 
something polished and clean-cut in the older method of writing. It resembles 
ancient statues, the art of which was held to consist in their severe simplicity ’. 
Here ‘ polished’ is misleading. It is clear from the context, which makes ovaroAy 
and ioxvérns the characteristic artistic features of the older statuary (to which earlier 
prose-style is compared), and which marks as typical of later writers the qualities of 
‘elevation and (technical) finish’, that the terms repiefeopévov and evioradés have a 
negative signification suggestive of spareness, plainness, and lack of that artificiality 
and technical artistry which dxpiBea so often denotes, and should rather be trans- 
lated ‘clean-cut and trim’. mepe£eopévov means that the older style gives the impres- 
sion of having had all technical detail polished away; edoradAyjs, which is clearly 
related to the usage of ed{wvos in Hermog. 7. id. A 5, 6, 11, B 10 (pp. 241, 246, 280, 
388 R.) and Maxim. Tyr. X 1 p. 41 H. (and ef. the usage of evoraAjs cited from 
Eustathius by Ernesti s.v. etf(wvov), means that it appears to be free of what might 
be conceived to be hampering refinements. 

Compounds of gé» need more careful translation than has sometimes been 
accorded them. In Dion. Hal. C.V. 23 p. 112 fin. U.R. Roberts (p. 235 of his 
edition) renders ra dvépata dvépacww érirndeiws BovrAcTat Kai ovvegeo- 
Gat ‘it requires .. . that its words should be properly dovetailed and fitted together’; 
i.¢. ovyéeiv means ‘polish so as to fit’ (cf. Schol. Pind. Ol. XIII 46 of dri avrixecras, 
petadopas tov tov Leopévwv GAAHAOts TA yap Tvvappofopeva 
ovy&éerat) ; yet in his glossary he equates the verb ovyfeiv with expolire. The idea 
of juncture is prominent also in C.V. 22 p.96 U.R. AiOwv ai pa evydvioe Kai pn ovve- 
feopévar Bdoes, p. 111 U.R. ra pév (sc. everds ovyxeipeva ovveLerpeva Tais 
dppoviass (cf. p. 108 U.R. airy . ovk Exes Acias odde ovveferpévas Tas 
Gppovias), de Thuc. 24 p. 361 U.R. ... tpaxtvoveay rais Tov ypappdtwv ayte- 

1 L. Radermacher Demetnii Phalerei Qui Dicitur 2 For a description of this MS see Roberts 
De Elocutione Libellus (1901), W. R. Roberts pp. 210 f. I wish to thank the President and 
Demetrius On Style (1902), W. G. Rutherford in Librarian of Queens’ College for their kindness 
Classical Review XVII (1903) pp. 61 ff., H. in allowing me to read the MS. 

Richards in Classical Review XX (1906) p. 393, 3 I have cited only the most interesting notes. 


E. Orth Demetrios Vom Stil (1923), E. Orth in There are also a number of comments on the 
Philol. Woch. XLII (1922) pp. 1003 ff., XLIII text of Tiberius in the same volume. 


(1923) pp. gro ff. 
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TuTiais TAS akoas avTi THs Avyupas Kai Kal ovveLerpevns Kal pndev éxovons avrirv- 
mov. Cf. also Alcid. de Soph. 20 yap ris Eppnveias ovons Kal Tov ovdK 
axpiBos and Plut. Moral. 853 D % MevdvSpov dpdois ottw ovvégerrar 
CULTEMVEUKE KEKPAapevy TPds EaUTHV. 

25 «ldos S€ mwapopoiov érav ivas Ta ovAdaBds, domep 
Despite Radermacher’s defence of dorep Oovxviidy (and of dorep Anpoobéver 270 in 
his note on p. 117), it is difficult to be completely convinced of its genuineness. The 
older editors read ws rapa Oovxvéisy here and ds rapa A. 270, and Orth returns to this 
form because ‘ das ist echtester Demetriosstil’, Yet there must remain some doubt 
of the correct reading. In 137, 155 we have domep mapa (cf. xaOdmep rapa 56), and 
this may well be right here. The extent to which haplography has been thought to 
have corrupted the text of Demetrius can be seen from the texts of Radermacher 
and Roberts, and from the notes of Rutherford, Richards and Orth. 

28 roiav yap Tov éxOpav €AaBov, droiav tiv idiav awéBaXov. 
land: dréAaBov Muret. Var. Lect. 1, 16. Bene. 

45 Markland: avrov re A€yovra> Kal rdv dxovovra. Sic. segm, 207. 

48 kai det padrAdv tt rpoorKpovovts couxev, Gowep of Tas Tpayxeias ddovs mopevdpevor, 
erav Aéyn x.7.A. Markland: <ofov> érav déyy, thus anticipating Rutherford’s con- 
jecture (p. 66). 

50 With the rhetorical use of éfacOeveiv here, cf. Schol. Pind. Isthm. I 85a (with 
inf.) ; this verb is used with a following infinitive in a non-rhetorical sense in Eunap. 
V.S. p. 455 B. 

51 Cant. has éudavrixdrepov, which Gale read. 

56 Markland keeps the reading of P and punctuates thus: dpxtixds yap refeis 
0 cvvderpos, Kal mpoTépwy, TA éxdueva peyadreidv te cipydoato. But this 
is unsatisfactory. 

62 The use of the word Spada with reference to the action of the Jihad still 
escapes the dictionaries, despite Goeller’s note and Roberts’ glossary here. To the 
latter should be added a reference to 266, where mpoowmorouia is described as convert- 
ing the words of Plato Menex. 246 D into Spdpara (cf. Aristid. + pyr. II 39 J. 
(II p. 50 D.) for the application of the term to Plato’s dialogues). Max. Tyr. XIX 9 
has an interesting metaphorical use of the word: oi 8 év pév rais rpaywdias éxéeTwoav 
xépav, .. . tH Biov Hobein p. 169) pyrote tatra <td Dueb- 
ner> xevd (cf. Arrian Epict. Enchir. 17 p. 14 S., cited by Richards’ in his article on 
the word dpaya in C.R. XIV (1900) pp. 388-393). 

64 76 d€ rovovTo. peyadedrepov aréBn parrov efrev x.7.A. Victor. and later 
editors read 7) <«i> efwev, and so Greg. Cor. in Rhet. Graec. VII p. 1215 W. Rader- 
macher gives 7) <«izep> cirev, with a note (p. 83) on the absence of 7 et from 
Demetrius ; it is not without importance to remark that Greg. Cor. (p. 1181) repro- 
duces 7) cirep of 243 as 7) ei. But there is a strong probability that neither of the 
suggested additions is right. The present passage is one of the very few in Demetrius 
which can be corrected by reference to his own practice. With a verb of saying in 

the protasis of a conditional expression Demetrius regularly has either an adverb or 
a participle. For an adverb see 28, 56, 58, 60, 65, 100, 103, 140, 243, 258, 268, 270. 
For a participle, see 6, 8, 70, 80, 84, 184, 185, 194. For both, see 11, 279. As 
Radermacher has shown that 7 <i> can be rejected, only passages containing 
7) need be considered, viz. 60 eirep otrws 65 . . . odTWS Epy, 103 
BS’ 140 7} 243 7 elrep Grads There can be little 
doubt that the form of words found in 103 should be supplied in the present context 
and that we should read <eirep elwev. 
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1 Richards notes also the use of the term Der griechische Roman p. 350). 
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75 yap Kal pixpas Aéyovra amperes woveiv tpdypart. Markland: 
Ta pay para, with which cf. Schneider’s early suggestion mpdypara 
peydda... Tovety. 

77 5é Kvpia kai (sc. pev dei, rH Kal edxatadpdvyros. 
7, which was read by editors before Spengel, and rightly. 

93 olov ws pynow dre So Radermacher. Roberts has 6 &. with- 
out a sign of addition or an indication of the source of the added article. Orth 
<s6> &.; he describes the article as ‘vielleicht das schwierigste Kapital bei der 
Demetriosemendation. Der Artikel erscheint als das lastigste und launischste 
Objekt in dieser peripatetischen Stilschrift’, and he proceeds to introduce the article 
at many points in the treatise. In the present passage the article appears in Cant. 
and was read by Gale. 

Oar pevtoe SirAG ta dvopara. If the text is sound, and if 
Roberts is right in referring Demetrius’ meaning in particular to double prepositional 
compounds, Demetrius seems to have taken the lesson of this sentence to heart. In 
§§ 85-184 there is only one such compound (viz. cvvapa:péw 154), whereas there are 
twenty-six in the first eighty-four sections and eight in 185-304. Such compounds, 
proportionately to the respective length of their treatises, are roughly three times 
more numerous in Longinus de Sub/. than in Demetrius, 

95 moet peyadorpéreav Sid 7d ofov Woqors kal TO Levy, 
Gale reported his Cambridge MS as having rév gévwv. Cant has the genitive 
plural. 
g6 ws pr ppvyifew oxvOifew ris perad EAAnvixois An unexampled 
dative. Editors generally follow the alleged reading of Cod. Morel. “EAAnviKov 
dvoudtwv. Radermacher dvopacias. Rutherford was probably right in 
retaining the dative and supposing that the corruption came earlier; but his 
<xpépevos> “EAAnvixois does not satisfy. Better perhaps éAAnvifwv 
dvopaciv. For the participle with peragv, cf. 149, 278. For the dative with an -i(w 
or -cé~w verb, I cite a number of parallels selected from a longer list: Herod. IV 117 
(viz. Xen, Anab. III 1, 26 Bowridfew ry pwvy, 
Aesch, in Ctes. 172 éAAnvifwv ty Demosth. XLV 30 codAorxife: ry Arist. 
Soph. El. 3. 3 p. 165b 21 tH Acker BapBapifev, Lync. ap. Athen. XIV 652 D rq@ pev 
BapBapifoveas, tais ndovais ovdév éxeivwv Plut, Moral. 6 E 
Adyous, 150 B Aakwvioas tH hovy, Alcib. 23 TH Aaxwvifwv, Arr. 
Anab. 6, 3 Ty Te Kal TH pwvy ibid. 5 BapBapifovros TH yvwopy, Lucian de 
Merc, Cond. 24 de Conscr. Hist.25 Oavarov .. . toApy Eevifovra, 
Anach. 16 ws pay . . TH Philops. 31 ty povy (cf. Conviv. 
18), Babrius proem. II. 13 Aevkyn poet, Himer. Ovat. XXXII 2 
Tais wept avtovs atrixifovta, Liban. Avg. Dem. in Eubul. 2 (VIII p. 648 F.) eevige ry 
yAdrry, Themist. Ovat. 9, 126 B p. 150 D. rots drrixifew, Choric. XXVII 
Dial. 3 ri od} . . Aaxwvifes TH pétpw Tod Adyov; Phot. Lex. s.v. : 6 KAevias 
6 Kvo@ Aakwvifwv. The phrase 6 rév dvopatwv <AAnvicpds found in Aphthon. 
Progymn. 2 p. 3 R. (cf. 6 rdv AeLewv EAAnviopds in the writers of progymnasmata) is 
evidence for the phrase Trois éEAAnvifew. 

106 émevijvertas yap Tois mpoevnveypévors Koo pos kat kéAXos. An unusual 
usage of xpodépw (-oac) (1) in the sense given by Roberts (‘ the preceding lines’) and 
Orth (‘dem Vorhergehenden’), if they attribute a temporal sense to zpo- in this 
compound, (2) in its combination with éripépw. The latter verb, in the meaning 
‘add’, is normally associated, in Demetrius and elsewhere, with rpodéya, cf. 139 viv 
88 ciOicpéva Spa reAevtaiov 7d Eévov Alex. de Fig. 4 
(III p. 15 Sp.) etc., [Plut.] Vit. Hom. 45 (Moral. VII p. 358 B.), Theon Progymn. 
Il p. 75 SP. Athen. VII 330 B, etc., Schol. Hom. Ji. I 219 (Vol. I D.), etc. More 
rarely it is combined with zponyodpa:, e.g. Hephaest. Enchir. 1 7 p. 5 C., Anon. de Fig. 
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III p. 159 Sp., or with zpordérrw, ¢.g. Aphthon. Progymn, 1 p. 2 R., Schol. Hom. I], 
VII 133 (Vol. V M.), 238 f. (Vol. I D.). Occasionally it appears along with déyw, 
e.g. Dion. Hal. de Dem. 20 p. 169 U.R., Tiber. de Fig. g (I1I p. 62 Sp.), and with 
nyovpat, e.g. Dion. Hal. de Dem. 38 p.211 U.R. In51 Demetrius has «i 8 rpoeEqveyxev 
avtd, av Td eripepopevov epavy. In the present passage OF 
mpoeLevnveypevors Should be read. In favour of the former may perhaps be adduced 
the definition of érifdvnpa in Anon. de Fig. 13 (III p. 116 Sp.) cxijpa Adyou... 
mapadogov te pry wavrn Lévov since the anonymous 
writer in the same section (p. 117) says yap éoriv Tov Adyov 7d éripwvnpa EorKds, 
as Tis Topav Edy, Tois THY Kat mAaTeiats, Which seems to 
be a direct reference to Demetrius 108 xaOdAov 7d Tois 
€ouxev erideiypacy, éyw kal tpryAvpors Kal (cf. also Schol. 
Hermog. VII p. 846 W. and Max. Plan. V p. 432 W.). 

116 The adverb d:6vpayBwids suggested here unnecessarily by Richards (-wéws), 
and not cited by L.S.°, appears in Schol. Pind. Pyth. VI 11, XII 45b, Isthm. 
VIII 93¢c. 

117 oivOeors 5¢ Yuypa 7 pr) edpvOpos (EppvOuos MSS) aAXd’ adpvOpos Kat did 
mdvTwv pakpdv éxovea, Though the neuter paxpdv (sc. dwvjev), where the feminine 
paxpav (sc. svAAaByv) or paxpas (sc. cvAAaBds) would be more usual, can be paralleled 
in Schol. Hephaest. p. 127 C (cf. also Schol, Pind. Vol. III p. 310 D.), the phrase da 
TdavTwv paxpdv €xovea is not convincing Greek. Nor do paxpdav and paxpas offer much 
improvement, as doubt remains of the acceptability of 5:4 révrwv. The use of this 
phrase adverbially or quasi-adverbially is extremely rare (for examples, see Lucian 
V.H. II 31, Hermog. z. i8. A. 1 p. 216 R., Liban. Ovat, XI 154, Eunap. V.S. 
pp. 487 tit., 499 B., Schol. Aristid. Panath. p. 32 jin. D.). poxpov, suggested by 
Radermacher, is the reading (after correction) of Cant. But Radermacher’s transla- 
tion (p. 92) ‘sich durch lauter Langen erstreckend’ (cf. Orth ‘sich durch lauter 
lange Silben hinzieht’) does not wholly satisfy, as he fails to produce any really 
similar phrase. In two passages Demetrius has 4:é (with gen.) to express the 
material of a composite structure, viz. 12 dAat yap da eioiv ovdev 
€Aarrov “Ounpov moinos 176 pév odv dvoua 7d da 
dia wAedvwv, otov Alias x.t.4. The present passage clearly 
requires some such expression as ‘made up of all longs’. For this sense Demetrian 
usage allows 6:4 rdvrwv paxpov, but not with €xovoa, which may have crept in after 
paxpov had been corrupted. 

130 dorep 7d eri TOU dxapiTwrdtov Tporwrov Td éri TOU KixAwmros, 7d Odri éyo 
x.t.4, Markland: qu. de hoc loco. mutilus uidetur. 

131 fin. Ta peév €idn TOV xapitwv Toodde Kal rordde. Markland (with a mark of 
omission after xapirwv): uidetur deesse év ry Aé~er, uid. seg. 136, 133, 135. 

133 Markland follows Victorius in reading év rpdypaox for €v rpdypartt. 

140 olov ths tov (rot P) vipdn tHv wapOeviav x.7.A, 
Editors have generally accepted dmrov cited from Cod. Morel. Radermacher keeps 
mov. Better perhaps <dés>ov. For as, cf. 5 ofov év trois peyeOeow ws 6 TlAdrwv 
x.7.r., 6 yivorro av more Bpayxéos ofov puxpov Tt AeydvTwv ws 6 Revodav 
x.7.A. The vague form of reference is especially frequent in literary criticism, 
e.g. Plato Prot. 339 A, C, Plut. Moral. 393 C, Hermog. z. i5. A 6 p. 247 R., Athen. 
I 2 B, Diog. Laert. II 29, etc. 

142 modAas av tis Kal xdprras. Markland: qu. éxdépo.. It is 
indeed doubtful whether the meaning ‘ cite’ can be assigned to éx¢épw. The reading 
€upéepee quoted from Cod. Morel. perhaps points to the displacement of the more 
familiar word émidépor. 

152 Tis Kai mapa xdpis, ws... Kal 6 Tov 
Lwxparovs, pyoiv, efra SiaBytrnv éx THs wadaiorpas ipariov 
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ideidero, Cant. has Ooipdriov, which Gale read (and so too the MSS of Aris- 
tophanes'). With the word-play of Nubes 176-9, cf. the philological extravaganza 
of Plut. Moral. 638 B-F with its association of rdéAn, raAaoris, radeacds, radaiorrpa, 
raraiw, katardcow, 

171 éore Kal rod HOovs tis ex THY yeAoiwy Kai 7) dxoAacias. 
Cant. has a colon after yeAoiwv, apparently making raryvias and dxoAacias depend on 
(cf. Gale). yap  mepi dvdpara Kal ppovtis éudaiver tia 
Kai dvaywylav, Markland: typéryra. 

176 kat rovro Td Tpaxd dvopa Kara pipnow éavtov. Markland : 
TOU Epyov. 

177 twAatéa Aadovor yap ot Awpreis, Sidrep Exwpydovv Swpifovres, 
Markland: dxpiBds as in Plut. Moral. 1116 E tois 
Béorepov EAAnvifover Kai Siadeyopévors). But see L.S.° s.v. mixpds 
III 4 fin. 

189 droia yap Eorxev 6 orixos «.7.A. Cant. has drov ydp (so 
Gale). 

190 émi icxvod Gv Kai mpdypara iows Tiva piKpa Kai TO 
xapaxrnpe mpdapopa x.t.A. Markland: xai<rou> 79. 

197 yap Td (ws MSS) cadperrepov. For the displacement 
of 7 by ws, cf. Plut. Eum. 18 where Ziegler reads as éAépavra <> [ws] Aéovra, In 
Demetr. Form, Epist. p. 3. 18 W. the opposite process has occurred, 7 having dis- 
placed ws which is restored by Sakorraphus in Muemos. N.S. XXII (1894) p. 400 m. 13. 

200 ov yap ravrnv THY Erépay Kaba. 
pdvov eidos tis Radermacher obelizes presumably 
because he doubts the attribution of a causal sense to the word; it is underlined 
(i.e. queried) by Markland. Dionysius Thrax classifies xa@é with adverbs of com- 
parison. His list of causal conjunctions includes xa@ 6, xa@’ dri, caf ws, but not 
xafd, It is extremely doubtful whether xa6a ever has a causal idea, though evidence 
for it might be sought in Schol. Eurip, Or. 200 are dvri rov xaOa, just as a compara- 
tive sense might belong to the elliptical use of xa@é in Schol. Hom. J//. IX 327 
(Vol. I D.) ddpwv] ypaderar cai ddpwv. ev duorépwv 7d onpatvopevov, THY yuvatKkov, 
odpwv pev awd Tov dapifeyv, ddp Sé, ds av tis ard Tov cvvwpeiv Kai 
cvvwpidas tov immwv (cf. Schol. Pind. Ol. VII 86). In Revue de Philologie LX (1934) 
pp. 237 f., LXI (1935) pp. 290 f. Dr. T. W. Allen cites a number of passages from 
Josephus, Galen and Pausanias in which he assigns the meaning ‘ where’ to «aa, 
«a6, xaOort, and Roberts comes near to this sense in translating by ‘when simply 
setting forth the natural method of arranging the words’. But the doubters were 
probably right, and the causal xa6é, abundantly frequent in literary criticism, should 
be restored.? 

216 Set ra yevdueva ovk Ste eyévero, GAAG KaTd piKpov, KpepvOvTa Tov 
dxpoativ Kal dvaykafovra Cant. and Gale give xpepovra, which Rader- 
macher reads, 

Kata puxpdv Kat kata Bpaxd mpoidv x.r.4. Radermacher rightly desiderates a con- 


1 In C.Q. XXXII (1938) p. 108 . 3 Professor article would have made it clear that it aimed 


J. E. Powell, with little relevance to his theme, 
makes a lively attack on some brief notes of 
mine which appeared in C.R. LI (1937) pp. 
164 ff. Let me, with even greater irrelevance, 
make a word of reply. The belief (which he 
strives to ascribe to me) in the probability of a 
Close relationship between MSS fortuitously 
assembled in a library is one that should not be 
attributed by any responsible scholar to another. 
A more careful reading of the latter half of my 


only at showing the faultiness of the distinction 
drawn by the anonymous writer of the note 
attached to Brit. Mus. Add. 12182, viz. ‘In the 
Plutus its readings generally coincide with the 
Harl. MS. 6307 and in the Nubes with Harl. 
5725: 

2 E, Mayser, Gramm. d. griech. Pap. aus d. 
Ptolemderzeit 11 3 p. 84, cites a curious use of 
(= mapa 7d) with the infinitive, which L.S.® 
does not mention. 
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nective xai at the beginning’of this sentence, but neither his ingenious «gra nor Orth’s 
kata <dé> puxpdv is acceptable. In the paraphrase of Greg. Cor. (VII p. 1180 W.,) 
the words are represented by xai otrw xara puxpov x.7.r, (but omitting xara Bpax?), 
This points to either <xai> xara pixpdv «.t.A. (for other possible omissions of «ai in 
this treatise, cf. 11 <Kai> xa0dAov Rad., 207 <xai> xada Orth) or (a less likely 
alternative) a fuller expression such as <xai tavry> xara pixpdv x.t.A4. The doublet 
KaTa puxpdv .. . kata Bpaxd is very much in the manner of Demetrius (for doublets 
cf. 1, 4 7, 8, 9, 11, 17, 27, 36, 39, 43> 48, 54, 68, 71, 101, 128, 129, 134, 148, 157, 158, 
164, 170, 179, 192, 194, 207, 208, 216, 232). 

222 cuverds yap Soxet dua oe adhopynv Tov 
Richards’ suggestion of rv for rv appears in Cant. and Gale. 

224 Kal Te iows, od Grav. Cant.: 

237 tHhv yiverar 7d Enpdv, Grav rpaypa péya cpiKxpois dvdpacw amayyéedy! 
(P), ofov ws 6 Tadnpeds (P, Tadapets edd.) eri rijs Zadapive vavpaxias Kal ror 
Pahdpidos rod tupavvov tis, atta yap 6 Pdrapis Tois ’Axpayavrivos. Rader- 
macher’s dmayyeAyn appears in Cant., as does I'adepets which he takes from the 
Aldine text. Markland: “Arta yap—hae duae uoces initium sunt exempli rod £npod 
ex Gadareno isto: caetera desunt. 

239 Markland queried déeav twice in this paragraph, where Radermacher and 
Orth accept Weil’s aydiav. On the hopelessly corrupt words ov piyvuta airis av 
To pev yap x.t.A. Markland wrote ‘an avrd pev—? adr) pro airs’. 

251 yap pétpy cixacOncerac Aeyouevp ovvexads (‘ edd.’ 
Rob., ‘ recc. edd.’ Rad.) appears in Cant. and Gale. 

256 rovrw otv émdpevor TH Kai Ta GrAAa TA Spora, 
mpocotoxacdpea, conjectured by Goeller and accepted by Roberts, appears in Cant. 
(Gale in his 1676 edition has zpoor-). Radermacher will have neither, He writes 
(p. 116) ‘lam vero oroxd(eoGai 71 quis umquam Graecus auctor dixit, quam struc- 
turam qui Xenophontis mem. II 2, 5 subesse opinati sunt, re vera pessime locum 
intellexerunt! Ergo nec re Graecum est’. L.S.° s.v. croxdfopas II 
1 jin. cites three examples of the accusative from the Septuagint and there are 
examples in Philostr. Imag. 17 p. 414 K., Procl. Hyp. Astr. Posit. 1V 85 p. 126 M. 
This usage is not rare in Scholia, ¢.g. (i) ‘aim at’: Schol. Hom. Ji. II 252 (Vol. 
III D.), (ii) ‘guess, infer’: Schol. Hom. Ji. I 343 (Vol. I D.), X 252 (Vol. III 
Pp. 439, 7 D.), XVIII 392 (Vol. II D. with os and participle), XXIII 405 (Vol. 
IV D.), Schol. Soph. O.T. 44, Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1333, Hipp. 181, 411, 446, Schol. 
Thuc. I 10.2. The compound xataoroxd(er Gai rs in a sense similar to (ii) is cited by 
L.S.° from a number of authors (to whom may be added Schol. Eur. Tvoad, 1107, 
with 671; Schol. Ap. Rhod. III 1100/o1). There is, therefore, no certain grammatical 
reason for rejecting the probable reading tpoocroxacdpeOa., 

268 In the discussion of the figures illustrated by the famous passage from 
Aesch. in Cites, 202 (with its triple xaAeis) appear the words xai Sia 
tov todddxis. Editors have either adopted the simple alteration 
of xaAcio@a: to xaXdeis (So Roberts) or have supposed the corruption to lie deeper and 
have suggested dua tov Kareis <Aéyer > Oar (Spengel) or da 
tod Kadeis <yiveo>Oac (Radermacher). I know of no other 
example of such a genitive with dwéAngis (or with xardAnégis), the usual form of 
phrase being that found in 121 ty eis SE «.7.A, But the Demetrian 


1 So Radermacher. Roberts cites drayy&\n XV p. 101 K.(CMG Vo,1p. 53) im Hippocr. de 
from P. Vict. Acut. XV p. 519 fin. K. (CMG V 9g, 1 p. 165), 
2 L.S.® cites no instances of croxydfecGa: Himer, Orat. XX 7, Olympiod. in Plat. Gorg. 
followed by a dependent question, for which see XIV 1 p. 72 N., Schol. Hom. Od. I 433, Schol. 
Hippocr. de Med. 7 (CMG I 1 p. 23), Arist. Rhet. Aristoph. Thesm. 1 151 Dind. 
II 21 p. 1395b 10, Galen in Hippocr. de Nat. Hom. 
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love of variety and the analogy of some usages of reAevry may save the genitive. 
Dion. Hal. C.V. 9 p. 34 U.R., though considering the Aeschines passage from a 
different viewpoint, in his mention of the repetition of xadeis uses the words rijs avrijs 
héfews . . . teHeions. Demetr. in 54 has roAAdkis pévroe rus 
civierpot. In the present context he probably wrote <? riv> Tov 
kareis roAAdxis. 

291 Kai ois éorxévar Tis Kal Ydyous €i Kai 
6 Woyous elvas Tis, wapdderypa Cant. has eixevoydyovs (so also Vind. and 
Ald.). Victorius’ eixavoydyous, which Roberts keeps in his text, is a feeble and mean- 
ingless stopgap. Irony or sarcasm loses its significance if its ‘censures . . . seem 
unintentional hits’. The only certain thing about this desperate passage is that 
dittography has contributed to the corruption. But the variant cixivoydyous and the 
topic, which resembles cipwveia or capxacpds, suggest two possible lines of approach 
towards a solution of the problem: (1) In Schol. Hom. J/, XXII 373 (Vol. IV D.) 
sarcasm is thus defined: capxacrixds 6 Adyos, év Ydyov Exp. 
Demetrius might have used some such phrase as kai yoyous ev éraivy cimeiv, rapd- 
Secypa «.t.X. (2) Does eixivoydyous conceal a form érawoyoyous used or invented by 
Demetrius ? (cf. such forms as yAvkvmexpos, OpacvderAos, kAavoiyeAws, in which the 
real feeling or character comes in the second part of the compound, as does the real 
intention in the second part of éra:voyoyous), He then might have written xai Adyous 
érawvoyoyous eimeiv, wapdderypa x.t.A. Of these alternatives the second is probably 
nearer to the actual text of Demetrius.’ 

J. F. Locxwoop. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


1 A few corrections can be made of the history 
of the words listed by Roberts on p. 56, ‘none 
of them being found (in extant documents) 
earlier than Alexandrian, and some not earlier 
than Graeco-Roman times’. Delete -yywpoo- 
+ixbs, Svojxoos, (see Mayser 
op. cit. I p. 478), Aexavls, Add émigwynyuatixds 
109. From the list of aw. eip. on p. 57 delete 
Sdvacris, Some of 
his notes may be supplemented : am)oixés (Philo, 
Lucian, etc.) adv. in Dion. Hal., donuelwros 
(Philo, and an inscription of Roman times) 
Philod., yerrmayv (the aw. épu, shares this use with 
Aristotle Rhet. I 9, 30’) Dion. Hal. de Thuc. 3 


p. 328, 13 U.R., Schol. Hom, Ji. XX 67 (Vol. IV 
p. 233. 18 D.) [Alciphro I 3. 3 has ri pbs Odva- 
rov yerviaow. L.S.® cites no example of yarvia- 
ows or yerrvidw with a prepositional phrase], da- 
mwalfew (Josephus, Plutarch, Diog. Laert., etc.) 
Philod., xarepav (Strabo, Plut., ete.) Agatharc., 
NOoBoreiy (LXX, N.T., Plut., etc.) 
(Philo, N.T., Lucian, etc.) Diod. Sic., édoxAnpla 
(LXX, Plut., Diog. Laert., Lucian) Chrysippus, 
évecdioTixds (‘ the adverb and adjective are late— 
Lucian, Marcus Aurelius, Hermogenes, Chry- 
sostom, etc.’) adj. in Diod. Sic., rpoxarapxrixds 
(Plut., etc.) Chrysippus. 
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THUCYDIDES AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
TRADITION. 


Since geography was one of the accepted branches of Ionian icropin, it is not 
surprising that geographical description and discussion should play so large a part in 
the work of Herodotus. Nor is it surprising that, since he covered so much ground, 
he should occasionally borrow information from his predecessors. Apart from 
particular passages where comparison with the fragments of Hecataeus shows that 
he borrowed from this author’s Periegests,* there are numerous others which, although 
strictly relevant fragments are lacking, by their style and manner betray the influence 
of Hecataeus. The so-called A:Buxds Adyos, for example, in Book IV is full of the 
conventional formulae familiar to anyone who has studied the fragments; con- 
sequently Jacoby is prepared to say that it provides even more valuable material for 
the method and style of Hecataeus than the treatment of Egypt in Book II, where 
more specific evidence of borrowing is available. There are countless other 
passages and isolated sentences where the style suggests, if not actual dependence on 
the text of Hecataeus, at least adherence to the Hecataean tradition of geographical 
description. 

As an Ionian historian, following in the footsteps of Hecataeus, who is not only 
a geographer but a Aoyorows and author of an icropin,® Herodotus is naturally an 
heir to this tradition. As a tradition it was well established. We find evidence of 
its influence in the fragments of other logographers, In the fourth century it was 
continued by Ephorus, who devoted two whole books to a geographical introduction, 
one to Asia and one to Europe. The tradition was indeed a sensible one in so far as 
it linked historical with geographical writing ; for no one can appreciate the develop- 
ments of Greek history unless he is familiar with the geography of the Greek world 
and the regions bordering on it. Nor was geographical interest confined to prose 
writers. Homer, as Strabo insists,‘ is the first geographer, and geography continued 
to play its part in epic. Plays like the Persae and the Prometheus Vinctus bear witness 
to the continuing life of this interest in the fifth century. But the history of the 
geographical tradition in Greek poetry is an object of special study and cannot be 
discussed here. 

Despite the apparent popularity of tales of travel and the general interest in 
geographical description, there is evidence of rather startling ignorance at Athens. 
Thucydides opens Book VI with the remark that the majority of people in Athens 
had no notion of the size of the island or the number of its inhabitants, and con- 
sequently did not realize the magnitude of their undertaking when they voted for the 
Sicilian expedition. Perhaps even more startling than this ignorance of the average 
Athenian citizen is the ignorance of the authorities in 480, who sent a military force 
to Thessaly to block the passage of Xerxes at the pass of Tempe, evidently under the 
impression that he would be obliged to march through it. The language of 

1 The locus classicus on this subject is H. Diels, 3 F. Gr. Hist.1 1,T. 1, 3, 4. All fragments (F.) 
Herodot und Hekataios, Hermes XXII (1887), and Testimonta (T.) are quoted from this collec- 
Pp. 411-44. Diels’ conclusions are in the main _ tion. 
upheld by Jacoby, RE s.v. Hekataios von Milet. * E.g. It, 1; 11. 

2 Die Fragmente dey griech. Historiker (F. Gr. VI 1 ol woddol Svres rot rijs 
Hist.) I, pp. 371-72. Cf. also A. Grosskinsky, xal rév évoixotvrwy rod Kai 
Zur Hevodots Perisgese Libyens, Hermes LXVI_ kal BapSdpwv, xal ob wodd@ Tin 
(1931), pp. 362-67. dvypovvro mpds 
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Herodotus is most revealing. He gives it as his own opinion that it was discovery 
of the existence of other passes which caused them to withdraw. This explanation 
was evidently not the current one, most people apparently believing that envoys from 
Alexander had told them they would be overwhelmed by the Persian numbers in the 
pass. Thucydides certainly recognized, as Herodotus did, the need of giving 
geographical information in order to make his account of the war intelligible. But 
he seems not to have travelled so extensively as Herodotus and was certainly 
dependent to a great degree on information which he could get from traders and from 
geographical handbooks. | 

Thucydides does not appear to have been interested in geography for its own 
sake in the same way as Herodotus. Thus no innovations in theory nor striking 
novelty in method of description need be expected of him when he is speaking of 
some place which he has never seen: There is nothing to be surprised at in his 
using conventional formulae of description such as are to be found everywhere in 
Herodotus and in the fragments of Hecataeus. On the other hand, his treatment of 
territory which he has himself visited is entirely different. 

Knowledge at first hand shows itself at once in the following description of 
the movements near Amphipolis: ‘And Brasidas, realizing the situation, took up a 
position facing them on Cerdylium ; this place belongs to the Argilii and is on high 
ground on the other side of the river, not far from Amphipolis, and everything was 
visible from it so that Cleon could not have made a move with his army unnoticed’ 
(V 6). At Amphipolis Thucydides was on his native heath and was unlikely to have 
recourse to guide books or geographical manuals. Again, his description of move- 
ments in the campaign at Syracuse is sufficiently detailed to convince many scholars 
that he had been there. Furthermore, his description of Pylos and Sphacteria, 
despite its mistakes, reads like an authentic description and is totally lacking in con- 
ventional formulae: ‘ The island known as Sphacteria, stretching along in front of the 
harbour and at a short distance away, makes it a strong place and makes the 
entrances narrow, there being room for two ships to pass on the side of the Athenian 
fort and Pylos, and room for eight or nine approaching the mainland on the other 
side’ (IV 8). On this occasion his fluency is misleading, and it is likely that he had 
not visited Pylos. 

This article, however, is not concerned to show how well he described places he 
had seen with his own eyes. Its purpose is to show how faithfully he follows the 
traditional style of geographical description for places which he cannot or at least 
does not describe from first-hand acquaintance. The first step, therefore, will be to 
outline the characteristics of this traditional style, which is easily studied by comparing 
passages in Herodotus with fragments of Hecataeus. The style, in all probability, 
originated with Hecataeus, though he may, in his turn, have inherited it from the 
Phoenician mariners’ handbooks of which Victor Bérard is continually speaking.” 
In later times it appears almost unaltered in the IlepirAo: traditionally assigned to 
Scylax and Scymnus, and again in the Ova Maritima of Avienus, which is probably 
descended ultimately from some Pevtplus written the sixth century B.c.2 Accords 
ingly, conclusions about the descriptive style of Hecataeus do not depend entirely on 


1 VII 173 evOaira: rhy dvw Maxedoviny did xara 
yap wapd ‘Aretdvdpov roid rH wep Kal écéBadre orparih Béptew. 
Apivrew dvipis Maxeddvos ogi Cf, H. Willrich, Perikles, p. 51. 
pnde pévovras év éoBody Kara- 2 Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée, tassim; Did Homer 
Tou Tot émidévros, cnualvovres live ? (London, 1931), chaps. iv and vi. 

TO wWAHOSs Te Tis oTparihs Kal Tas véas. ws dé odrol * Cf. A. Schulten, Fontes Hispaniae Antiquae I 
oft Taira xpynoTa yap édéxeov (Barcelona and Berlin, 1922). Objection has 
Aevew Kal ogi ebvoos épalvero 6 Maxedwv, been taken to many of Schulten’s views by A. 
érelOovro. toxéew dppwdln hv ws Berthelot, Festus Avienus: Ora Maritima (Paris, 
és 1934), but his main thesis remains unshaken. 
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the evidence of his fragments. But these very fragments are highly informative, 
The evidence that they offer is necessarily incomplete and may be one-sided ; but 
there are enough to give evidence of a certain style of description. 

The work of Hecataeus was a Ilepinynous or Ilepiodos I'js, and the general scheme 
of the work is clear from comparison with the IlepizAo written later. It started out 
to describe the places which anyone would pass or visit on a coasting voyage round 
the Mediterranean, beginning at the pillars of Hercules, following the European 
shore from west to east, and after reaching the Bosporus following round the coast 
of the Euxine and returning to its starting-point by way of Egypt and Libya’ It 
did not, like some of the later IlepirAa, confine itself to the sea-coast. In many 
regions the method which he adopted in describing the hinterland is a vexed 
question ; but it is likely that in most cases the sea-coast provided the starting-point, 
the writer first taking the land and people nearest to the coast, then their neighbours 
further inland, then their neighbours in one direction or another. Certainly it was 
his habit to give names of tribes in succession, marking the boundary between them. 
Characteristic are such passages as the following, quoted verbatim by Stephanus of 
Byzantium: és pév rovro 7) Bexerpexy, Exovras avrav Xoi, and again Xoicx 8’ dpovpéover 
apds avicyovra Aifnpes (F. 207). Or TiBapnvotor rpds avicxovra Mogov- 
év 8’ Xoupades (F. 204). Or again év & avrois oixéovow 
avOpwrot rapa. Tov “Ivddv rorapdv év tetxos péxpe TovTov aad 
Tovrov épnpuin péxpts Ivddv (F. 299). He spoke of physical features of the country and of 
the customs of the inhabitants: epi tHv “Ypxavinv OdAaccav ovpea Kal 
Sacéa éxi roiow ovperiy axavOa xvvdpa (F. 291). And dé “Yorn: oi 
avOpwro popéovery oinv rep IladAaydves (F. 287). He mentioned the distances 
from one place to another: 6 xdAmos péyas cal Babis, 
{F. 332), as also does Herodotus.? He identified the position of islands by giving 
the name of the nearest town or landmark on the mainland, describing Lemnos as 
vnwos mpds TH Opdxy, moAes Exovoa (F. 138), and Xios xara "EpvOpds: ev 
Xios (F. 141). He liked to give the old name of a place as well as its current one: 
pera. Adpos, viv 5¢ Adpa xadrcirar (F. 275), Xadxis wodis mporepov 
EiBowa tpornyopevero (F. 129). He also liked to explain how a particular place got 
its name, especially if it had any associations with a heroic figure of mythology ; 
how, for example, Lemnos was named after the Great Goddess Lemnos, to whom 
maidens were sacrificed (F. 138), Chalcis in Euboea after Combe, daughter of 
Asopus, also called Chalcis (F. 129), and Cyme was also called Amazoneion because 
of the Amazon settlement there (F. 226). By connecting familiar places with 
episodes of mythology, Hecataeus could give an added interest to any particular 
myth; and by connecting unfamiliar places with familiar myths, he could make them 
seem more interesting to his readers and give them something to help them 
remember a name and position. The interest of Alexandrian poets in aetiological 
explanations of place names is doubtless inherited from this early Ionian charac- 
teristic; for Hecataeus is not alone in his use of it. 

_ Most of these tricks of style in description seem commonplace enough, and one 
might be unwilling to suppose any sort of connection between two authors who spoke 
of the old name of a place, of the dress worn by its inhabitants or the fact that two 
tribes were neighbours. The curious thing is that Thucydides mentions such details 
when there is little or no occasion to do so; he gives little scraps of information that 
are both pointless and irrelevant for his purpose. In a specifically geographical 
Peviegests no information of this kind can be called irrelevant; but a few examples 
from Thucydides will show how awkwardly these remarks are sometimes introduced 
in his history. 

1 J. Grosstephan, Beitrdge zuy Periegese des direction was the reverse of this. 


Hekatdus von Milet (Diss. Strasbourg, 1915), has 2 E.g. IV 86, 
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The longest geographic-ethnographic passage in Thucydides is his description of 
the Odrysian kingdom at the end of Book II. A careful reading of this passage 
reveals a number of sentences after the manner of those quoted from Hecataeus, but 
frequently quite irrelevant to the conditions of the Odrysian kingdom. 

Thucydides begins (II 96) by enumerating the various sources from which 
Sitalces has obtained men for his invasion of Macedonia: ‘ First the Thracians on 
this side of Mount Haemus and Rhodope, all over whom he had authority in the 
territory extending as far as the sea (that is to say, the Euxine and the Hellespont) ; 
then, north of Haemus,' the Getae and all of the other tribes which are settled south 
of the Danube, extending along it towards the sea (this time more in the direction of 
the Euxine); and the Getae and the others in this territory ave neighbours to the Scythians 
and equipped like them, all being mounted archers.’ This ciosing sentence is irrelevant 
and belongs to a general description of the Danube region rather than to a descrip- 
tion of Sitalces’ force; mention of the neighbours of the Getae and their resemblance in 
dress to their neighbours is typical of a Peviegesis, but here it is an irrelevant addition. 

Then after mentioning the mountain dwellers in the Rhodope district he goes 
on: ‘He also roused the Agrianes and Laeaeans and all the other Paeonian tribes 
over which he had authority; the Laeaean Paeonians and the River Strymon, which 
flows from Mount Scombrus through the Agrianes and Laeaeans, marked the boundary of 
his rule on the side of the Paeonians, who are independent from this point onward. 
In the direction of the Triballi, who likewise are independent, the boundary tribes are 
the Treres and Tilataei; these live to the north of Mount Scombrus and extend in a 
westerly direction as far as the River Oscius. This river flows from the same mountain 
as the Nestus and Hebrus; and the mountain ts deserted and large, adjoining Rhodope.’ 
Again the portions in italics are strictly irrelevant, since the course of these rivers is 
of no importance for the question in hand, though it would certainly be in place ina 
geographical handbook.? Again it should be noticed how instead of speaking of the 
extension of the kingdom ‘to the east’ or ‘to the west’, it is ‘in the direction of the 
Paeonians’, ‘in the direction of the Triballi’. 

There follows an estimate of the extent of the kingdom. Its coastline extends 
amd médews és Tov Evfervov rovrov péxpt “lorpov rorapov.? The time taken for 
a IlepisrAovs of this territory is given, and the distances between places overland, quite 
after the manner of Herodotus.* The tribute and ‘presents’ from all the various 
parts of the kingdom are estimated, again after the manner of Herodotus, and there 
is a brief digression about their custom of ‘taking rather than giving, which they 
have in common with other Thracians (different from the custom in the Persian 
empire) ; indeed it was a greater disgrace to refuse to give when asked than to fail to 
obtain what one asked for ; but still they extended this custom to the utmost possible 
lengths, because it was impossible to accomplish anything without giving presents’. 
Finally there is a reminder that, large though the Odrysian kingdom is, it cannot be 
compared with the combined resources of the Scythians. 

These two chapters form the longest purely geographical digression. But an 
adherence to the same formulae of description is noticeable in remarks which he 
makes in passing. Epidamnus is described from the point of view of the sailor on a 
coasting voyage : it is roAus ev és KdArov (I 24). And the 
neighbouring barbarian tribe, the Taulantii, is named for no particular reason, since 
it is never mentioned again in the rest of the history.5 In I 46 it is remarked that 
the Corinthian ships anchored at Cheimerium in Thesprotian territory. The features 


1 Alwov. Cf. Hecataeus F. 169 3 II 97. Cf. Hec. F. 289. Muxwy és "Apdény 
rov Opaxiov Alor. 

2 Cf. Hecataeus F, 102—Steph. Byz, s.v. 4 E.g. II 34, V 50. 
Adxywv> &xpa rod Ilivdou dpous, Hs 6”"Ivaxos xal 5 Hec. mentioned Lecdpnbcs, rods Tavdavtiwy 
Alas pet worapés, ws ‘Exaraios év a. 
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of the place are of no particular importance, since the Corinthians leave it next day, 
but a full description follows in the proper style of a Pertegesis : AtuHv, kai 
avrov Keira: awd Oadaoons ev tH "EAatarids tis Oeorpwridos ’"Edipy. 8% wrap’ 
"Ayepovoia Aiuvn és Sua ris Ocompwridos rotapds 
és ad’ of Kai érwvupiav exer. pei cai rotapds, dpifwv 
Ocorpwrida Keorpivny, dv évros axpa dvéxes td This is perhaps the 
most perfect example of the style to be found in Thucydides.!' Not only are the two 
rivers mentioned which enter the sea here, but the course of the Acheron is described 
and the fact that it gives its name to the Aiuvy is recorded; and, what is even more 
irrelevant, he tells us that the Thyamis forms a boundary between Thesprotia and 
Cestrine.? So perfect, indeed, is the example that it is easy to believe Thucydides 
looked up some Periegesis (perhaps even Hecataeus’) to find out something about 
Cheimerium, about which he knew nothing, and copied down the description word 
for word. 

Other good examples are to be found in Book III. In III 88 the expedition 
made by the Athenians and Rhegines against the Lipari islands is excuse enough for 
three sentences about them: their inhabitants are Liparaeans, colonists of the 
Cnidians ; they live on the one small island of Lipara and cultivate the three others, 
using this as their base; the tradition of Hephaestus’ forge is mentioned; and it is 
said that the islands lie xara tiv cai Meconviwy just as Hecataeus 
described Chios as xara ’Epv@pds.2 With somewhat better excuse, mention of the 
founding of Heraclea in III 92 leads into a brief description of the Malians’ history 
and the exact site of Heraclea is given. 

No critic has ever been able to decide definitely what kind of readers Thucydides 
expected for his history. His careful description of the Athenian ceremony of public 
burial (II 34) and other occasional remarks about Athenian topography and institu- 
tions* show that he expected others besides Athenians to read it. But it is some- 
times surprising to find him describing the site of a familiar place in central Greece, 
sometimes indeed adding an entirely irrelevant note about its past history. In IV 76, 
for example, many a reader would welcome his remark about the site of Siphae: ai 
that in the same chapter he should say so much about Chaeroneia: Xa:pwvecav 5€, 4} és 
"Opxdpevov tov Meviecov mporepov kadovpevov, viv 5¢ Bowriov, EuvreAci, ’Opxopévov 
évedidocav .. . 7) Xarpwvera rHs Bowrias rpds tH Pavorid: ris Pwxidos. 
Certainly Chaeroneia was an interesting town, and the note on it in Stephanus of 
Byzantium contains quotations from Hecataeus and Hellanicus ; but this is a curious 
time to discuss the old name of Orchomenus, and this touch, added to the note that 
Chaeroneia is a border town, makes it appear as though he had consulted a reference 
book. On the previous occasion when he mentioned Chaeroneia, in speaking of the 
events leading up to the battle of Coroneia, he said nothing about its site or associa- 
tions. Just as surprising as these remarks about Chaeroneia is the surely unneces- 
sary description of Chalcedon in the previous chapter (IV 75): avris 58 (sc. Aduaxos) 
kal orparia Sia of ev TH aduxveirar és Kadynddva 
Thy ért oropate Tov Meyapéwv amocxiav. The remark that Chalcedon was a 


1 Cf. e.g. Hec. F. 217 (quoted by Strabo XII 
3, 22) él 2 "Adafig worapds péwv did 
Mvydovins wediov dwéd éx ris Aluyns THs 
incorrect, but is retained in the text by all 
editors. 

® Contrast with this passage his conciseness in 
IV 103 xal dgixduevos wepi éxi 
xal Bopulcxor, 7%) BOABy ekinow és Oddaccay, 
kai éxwper THY vixra. For the 


formula cf. Hecataeus’ description of Xanthus in 
Lycia wap’ 7 rorauds (F. 255). 

3 F. 141. Cf. Thuc. [IV 53 ra KvOnpa viods 
éorwv, émixetra: ry Aaxwrixy xara Madéay. 

4 E.g. the Hermae (VI 27), Colonus (VIII 67), 
the Pnyx (VIII 97). 

5 Note especially Steph. Byz’ quotation from 
Hec, (F. 116): év Xa:pdvera Ta 
i.e. first after crossing the border. 
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Megarian colony is totally irrelevant here, as indeed is the note that Thasos, where 
Thucydides was stationed in 424, was a Parian colony.’ 

These curiously irrelevant touches are not to be explained as due to a desire for 
completeness. Though much more considerate than Xenophon in the help that he 
offers to readers whose geographical knowledge may be inadequate,’ there are places 
much less familiar than Chaeroneia or Chalcedon which he allows to pass without 
comment: for example, in the chapters following on those from which the above 
passages are taken, the Agraei (IV 77) and Phacium in Thessaly (IV 78) are left for 
the reader to identify. A more fruitful method of enquiry is to see whether these 
apparently irrelevant remarks have any general character in common. 

To note the old name of a place and if possible its legendary associations was a 
favourite device of Hecataeus, which became characteristic of the Ionian tradition. 
In writing of Chaeroneia Thucydides chose to remark that Orchomenus, the chief 
town of its district, which it helped to support by its taxes, had formerly been called 
Minyan Orchomenus. Parallel with such a remark is the statement in III 102 that 
Eurylochus and his troops retreated és rijv AioAida tiv viv Kadovpévnv Kadvidva xai 
IIAevpGva. Likewise the description of Pylos as év ry Meconvig roré yy, xadovor 
of (IV 3). The outstanding examples showing his 
interest in old names are to be found in his treatment of early Sicilian history. He 
states that the island was called Sicania after the invasion of the Sicans, having been 
previously called Trinacria; and the coming of the Sicels was responsible for its 
second change to Sicelia (VI 2). And he explains how the old Sicel name of Zancle 
was changed to Messene (VI 4), giving an etymological explanation of the former 
name. Mention of Cadmeis as the old name of Boeotia in I 12 seems more in place, 
since there he is speaking of ra rdvv mradacd. 

Comparable with this interest in old geographical names is his interest in the 
legendary associations of places. He is conscious that he has devoted much less 
attention to mythology than his Ionian predecessors and fears his readers will find his 
mythological references too few.* But, as compared with Xenophon, he is generous 
in this respect. When Demosthenes and his men encamp in the sacred precinct of 
Nemean Zeus, he thinks it worth while to point out that this is where ‘the poet 
Hesiod is said to have died, having learnt through an oracle that he would suffer this 
fate at Nemea’ (III 96). Mention of the straits of Messina calls for a brief allusion 
to the dangers suffered there by Odysseus (IV 24). More interesting are his brief 
digression on the founding of Amphilochian Argos by Amphilochus (II 68) and his 
explanation of the Athenian difficulties at Oeniadae by referring to the story of 
Alcmeon, who, thanks to the silt deposited by the Achelous, found land which the 
sun had not seen when he killed his mother and was therefore not polluted with the 
stain of blood (II 102). A slight touch, typical again of the Periegesis method, is the 
reminder that Acarnania is named after Alcmeon’s son, Acarnan (II 102). Again, in 
a description of an Athenian attack on Corinthian territory, he writes: ‘And at dawn 
they put in to shore in between Chersonesus and Rheitus at the beach there behind 
which is the LoAvyetos Adgos, éf’ Sv Awpijs 7d WpvOEevres Trois év TH KopivGiors 
oto Aiorciow’ (IV 42). 

These mythological allusions and brief digressions help to give a certain flavour 
to the narrative of Thucydides. Their absence in Xenophon’s Hellenica is one of the 


IV 104 'Oddpov, bs rade Evvé- 
ypayev, bvra wept Odoov (ort 52 
droxia, dwéxovea THs 'Augirddews 
Kedevovres chiar BonOeiv. Much 
more relevant is the note in III 102 that Moly- 
creium was ‘a colony of the Corinthians, but 
subject to Athenian rule’, 

2 In Book I of the Hellenica the only geo- 


graphical remark is the description of Arginusae, 
aira 5’ elolv dvriov ris (I vi 27). Such 
comparatively obscure places as Madytus, 
Thoricum, Pygela and Coressus are left for the 
reader to identify. 
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causes which render that work so flat and undistinguished. Every reader of 
Thucydides has cause to be grateful that he did not entirely banish 7rd pvOd8es from 
his work nor entirely shake off the influence of the old Ionian school. Like 
Herodotus, he affects to scorn his predecessors, but he does not fail to adopt some of 
the features that made their work popular and readable. 


LIONEL PEARSON 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Philologus. XCI.3(N.F. Bd. XLV. 3). 


Kurt v. Fritz, Die Danaidentrilogte des Aeschylus (concluded). The 2nd frag. is 
part of the Hypermestra story. The third play must have contained it, but it also 
contained the story of the absolution of the Danaides, as is shown by an analysis of 
Supp., and examination of the relations between Danaus and his daughters; and as 
the story of Hypermestra could not have intruded between the murder and the 
absolution without a violent change of interest, this frag. must have come at the end 
of the third play. T. Nissen, Zur Deutung des platonischen Hohlengleichnisses. Criti- 
cizes Ernst Hoffmann’s account of the stages in Plato’s analogy of the cave, as 
bringing them into a too systematic relation with the stages in ‘the line’, and one 
unintended by Plato. T. Lenschau, Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte 1m VII. u. 
VI, Jahr.v. Chr. 1. Dates tyrants of the Isthmus thus:—Corinth: The ancients put 
the first Isthmian games (584-0) after the Cypselids, and thus put the 734 years of 
the Cypselids too early. By supposing that Periander restarted the Isthmian 
games discontinued by his father, we can plausibly date the Cypselids from 614/3 
to 541/o. Sicyon: Orthagoras 610 (or earlier) to 605, Myron 605-598, Cleisthenes 
598-567, Aeschines ? to 510. Megara: Theagenes (a contemporary of Cylon, victor 
at Olympia 640-36) from some years before 600 to 56? II. Pausanias’ incon- 
sistencies in dating the 2nd Messenian War are due to his use of an unknown 
source, perhaps some Messenian who used Callisthenes for a history of Messene. 
In the rst War (1st half of 7th cent.) the Spartans conquered the Messenians of the 
coast, but Messene proper remained free till the 2nd War (towards end of 7th cent.). 
(To be concluded.) L. Voit, Marginalnoten zur 1. Dekade des Livius. Detects a 
fourth hand in Cod. Med. Laur. 63, 19 (Livy I-X). A quotation from Phlegon 
suggests that M., who made the notes himself, used,a source earlier than Carolingian. 
H. Wagenvoort, Princeps (concluded). Cicero from 57 onwards talks of a princeps ret 
publicae libevandae, i.e. a private citizen; e.g. Pompey (in 57), D. Jun. Brutus, L. 
Munatius Plancus, of himself in 44-3, and of Octavian. On account of this Cic. 
has been suspected of monarchical sympathies, wrongly: his princeps is a Republican, 
if an aristocratic one. Cf. Cic.’s with Aug.’s use of the word (Mon. Anc.) almost 
interchangeably with auctor. 

MiszeELLen: F. Dornseift, Die Triimmer im Catullbuch. Discusses some groups 
of C.’s poems which have a common theme. K. Barwick, Zum Monumentum Ancy- 
vanum. Defends Berve’s (Herm. 1936) interpretation of 34. 1 by observing that 
postquam . . . extinxeram is subordinate to potstus. E. Schwartz, Nachtrage zum Actna. 
Suggests laevus eunt (62), spatio vacuatus ab imis (107). G. is the victim of Caro- 
lingian interpolation. IJd., Ein Bischof der vémischen Reichshirke in Abessinien. In the 
list of Bishops (Act. Conc. II. 1, p. 59) ZaBivos ¢SovAovt is a corruption of an ab- 
breviation of érioxorus tév Komtitay trav év"AdovAc trapxovtwv. A. Solari, Tolleranza 
verso 11 Paganesimo uella prima meta del sec. V. In spite of the political quarrels 
between Aetius and Boniface the first half of the 5th cent. was a period of religious 
tolerance. 

XCI. 4(N.F. Bd. XLV. 4). 

F. Zucker, Antiphilos von Byzanz Epigr. 49 M. samt anderen Nachtragen zu Karl 
Miillers Antiphilos-Ausgabe. Defends dépas for rédas (1. 5, App. Plan. IV. 147 Diibn). 
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A stylistic analysis of epp. describing pictures. Comments on Epp. 13, 14, 19-21, 31. 
H. Gomoll, Herakleodoros und die Kpitixoi bet Philodem. Suggests that the opponent 
thrice mentioned (as one of the xp:tixoi) in the new Herculaneum fragg. of 
Philodemus (HV? XI. 147-66) is Heracleodorus, since both put emphasis on cvv@ecis 
ovopatwv. If so, H. was regarded by P. as an opponent of Crates and the Stoics, 
T. Lenschau, Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte im VII. und VI. Jahrhundert v. 
(Schluss). III. There were two periods of Argive expansion, into each of which 
Phidon was put. The great P. (seventh century) to be distinguished from his 
ninth-century predecessor. IV. Suggests the equation Ol. 1=776 was arrived at by 
Hippias of Elis on assumption that the festivals had always been four-yearly. Would 
take 584/3 as last year of the annual and 580/79 as first of the four-yearly festivals, 
giving Ol. l=632/1. Summarizes events in Peloponnese according to this theory from 
670 to 580. A. Kurfess, Vergil und Horvaz. Suggests that H. borrowed in Efod. 16 
from V. (Ecl. land IV) and not vice versa, and that Ecl. IV is based directly on 
Or. Sib. III. K. Barwick, Zwet antike Ausgaben dey Pliniusbriefe ? The B family of 
MSS alone give two names in the indices in designating the addressees of Pliny’s 
letters and (except for Bk, 2) must originally have given two throughout, while the 
superscriptions to the text both in ay and in f gave originally only single names, and 
always those mentioned in the text itself. This suggests P. himself used only single 
names in his own superscriptions. P. himself probably drew up a 2-named index. 
He himself published Bk. 10; and ay probably derive from the 9-book edition, 8B from 
a later and complete one which became the text of school editions. Nachivag: y, 
though of same archetype as a, was influenced in course of tradition by B. Beitrage 
aus dey Thesaurus-Arbeit. K. Hoppe, alum Gallicum, not halus, is the right form. 
J. B. Hofmann, e¢=ettam ; first in dialogue, then combined with pronouns, later with 
conjunctions. G. Meyer, evacuo; in Cass, Hist. 6. 44 read et in loculo positus e<s>t 
advectus minavumque tumor<e> evacuatus est. B. Rhem, excogito; in Firm. math. 
5: 5+ 3 read audentes et excogitantes. O. Prinz, im?; in Christ. Inscrr. 2450 (Diehl), 
read Im. (for im)=loca municipum, and in 4707 emaritata for im-. W. Ehlers, 
smmineo ; Cod. Theod. 4, 19 §1 cunctantius for -ibus (imminere with indicatis). J. B. 
Hofmann, tmpilia; =Gk. éumikua. F. Tietze, maledico; in Christ: lit. = AodSopeiv, 
revile, or=xarapac0a, curse, or both; in pre-Christ. lit. mostly = Aodopeiv. 
S. Cavallin, manso; perh. freq. of mando. 

MISZELLEN: T. Nissen, Zu Alkman frgm. 95 Diehl. The verse is part of a 
hymeneal in which the chorus give nicknames to the pair. F. Adami, Zu Platons 
Menon. Plato prefers the definition of cyjya as orepeod répas, since it has universal 
application. G. B. A, Fletcher, Ammianus Marcellinus und Solinus. Some loci similes 
additional to Mommsen’s list. 


XCII. 1 (N.F. Bd. XLVI. 1). 


R. Pfeiffer, Hestodisches und Homerisches. I. The fragment of 23 hexameter lines 
{Vitelli-Norsa PSI X1, 1935) described by V. as a piece of a mythological poem is 
more likely to be from a genealogical poem, giving the family of Tyro, probably from 
the peydAa: “Hoiai of Hesiod. II. Restores PSI 1173, the second ioropia—not on 
A 281, but on y4 (Neleus) ; cf. Apollod. I. 93. III. Restores BM no. 1605¢ (ll. 2-6) 
as a ioropia on I, 447 about Phoenix. Eduard Schwartz, Die Messenische Geschichte 
bet Pausanias. P.’s source unreliable as being pro-Messenian and anti-Spartan, e.g. in 
account of Leuctra and in disregard of Tyrtaeus, who was not known outside Sparta 
till 370, when his elegies were published in Athens. Hence also the glorification of 
the brigand Aristomenes as leader of an army. P.’s source drew for dating on un- 
historical sources, e.g. Myron and Rhianus, and used a false list of kings (cf. con- 
fusion of the Leotychidae) ; he misunderstood Rhianus in putting Aristomenes in the 
2nd Messenian War and thus misplaced Anaxilas’ settlement of Zancle, etc. Date 
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thus: 512 Hira occupied, 512-490 intermittently besieged, 490 stormed. F. Minzer, 
Die rimischen Vestalinnen bis zur Katserzett, 1. Office of Vestal at first only given to 
patricians ; Plutarch’s mention of a plebeian (Canuleia) raises the question, when 
were plebeians admitted? cf. Pinaria; but Pinarii were patricians, degraded in later 
Republic (cf. Minucii, see II inf.). 11 (1) Postumia’s (420) and (2) Minucia’s (337) 
prosecutions for immodesty were political attacks on the family ; and the history of 
(1) may have been influenced by (2), cf. the trial of 115 B.c. (Dio. frg. 87, 5). 
K. Biichner, Uber den Aufbau von Bewetsreihen im Lukvez. Exx. of veductio ad absur- 
dum at end of a series of proofs. Defends summam at I. 703. L. often ends discus- 
sions with a picture, or a wry jest, though at II. 776 the jest is followed by a serious 
argument (perhaps displaced). F. A. Marx, Tacitus und die Literatur dev exitus illus- 
trium vivorum. Tac. must have used biographies (exitus lit.) like Fannius’ and 
Capito’s, though most of them banned or destroyed, e.g. in description of trials and 
deaths under Nero, because of emphasis on personality of victims, last words, etc. 
In bks. I-III no traces of exitus lit. Thus it seems to have begun in later years of 
Tiberius. 

MIsZzELLEN: J. T. Kakridis, Zum homerischen Apollonhymnos. Defends its unity 
against Jacoby and Dornseiff. J. Stroux, Das Schlusswort zu Ciceros Lucullus. § 148 
read per <epochen enim> epochen illam ; § 108, take vide supertore as a gloss (sc. libro). 
S. Walldén, Zum sog. Sermo de confusione Dtaboli et Infernt. Seven emendations of the 
text. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. XIII (1935), 3. 

G. De Sanctis, Callimacho e Ovazio Coclite. On the mysterious siege of Rome by 
‘Peucetii’ and the heroic deed of the Roman called Gaius, as revealed by the new 
Ainyjoes. Stroux (Philologus, 1934, 304 ff.) invoked in explanation the story about 
Sp. Carvilius (Cicero, De ovatore 2,216). Against which De Sanctis argues in favour 
of Horatius at the bridge—what Callimachus recorded may well be a version earlier 
than that of Polybius, which makes H. perish in the Tiber. A. Momigliano, Su 
alcuni dati della vita di Epicuyo. A valuable historical study, based upon and amplify- 
ing the researches of Bignone (A tene ¢ Roma, 1934, 217 ff.). Before settling at Athens 
in 306 B.c., Epicurus went from Mytilene to Lampsacus in 310 or 309. Why? 
Probably because Lampsacus had revolted from Antigonus Monophthalmus. In 306, 
however, he is reconciled with Antigonus and with his son (inferences from his 
polemics against Timocrates and from the friendship between Leontion, the philo- 
sophic lady, and Demetrius’ concubine Lamia). Epicurus’ relations with Lysi- 
machus’ steward, the Syrian Mithras, are not inconsistent with this. Before 285 B.c., 
Epicurus becomes hostile to Demetrius. H. Bloch, Echelo e Basile. Note sull’ inter- 
pretazione dei vilievi di Falevo, Rodi e Chio. Against the rather far-fetched opinions of 
Homolle (Rev. arch., 1920, 1 ff.), the traditional view is sustained: these reliefs 
represent the rape of a Kore. The Rhodian relief is certainly by an Attic artist. 
Valuable remarks about BacAc‘a (not BaciAea) in Aristophanes, Birds 1536 etc. M. 
Guarducci, Orgeoni e¢ tiasoti, shows that the former term and institution is the earlier, 
proposes an emendation in the difficult text of the allegedly Solonian law preserved 
in the Digest (47, 22, 4), namely iepav dpyiwv <ov>v<O> 7a, and discusses the two 
important inscriptions JG II-III*, 1316 and 1237. S. Accame, Le archeveste degli 
strateghi ateniensi nel V secolo, An exceedingly complicated procedure is here proposed 
to explain the presence of two generals from the same tribe. L. Weber, Curae 
Herodoteae ad Laurentium Vallam pertinentes, illustrates by examples the striking merits 
of this translation, assigning it almost manuscript value, and urging thorough study 
of it. Miscellanea: I. O. Tescari, De Catulli carminis LXVIII interpretatione, dis- 


agrees with Kroll about the meaning of 1. 1o—the gift referred to is some poems, not 
a girl, 


The name of Catullus’ friend is Allius, not Mallius. II. A. Momigliano, 
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Sullo svolgimento della batiaglia dei Campi Raudit. Except for a detail deriving from 
Sulla’s memoirs, the account of the battle in Plutarch, Marius 26, is in perfect 
harmony with the Latin authorities. Recenzioni. Note bibliografiche. Cronache ¢ 
commenti. Pubblicazions ricevute. 


N.S. XIII (1935), 4. 


A. Braun, Studt sul dtaletio falisco. This language is akin both to Latin and to 
Osco-Umbrian—in what proportions? The author proceeds to discuss in detail the 
inscrr. on the two early vases published by her in the N. d. Scavi, 1934 (to be 
continued). A. Ardizzoni, Evacle ¢ Teodamante in Callimaco ¢ in Apollonio Rodio. A 
study, not only of the fragments of the Aira, invoking Hymns 3, 159 ff. and com- 
paring Apollonius, Arg. 1, 1213 ff., but of the relations between the two poets. The 
author believes he can detect in Apollonius delicate and ironical criticism of his 
adversary. S. Accame, J/ decreto di Callia nella storia della finanza ateniense, accepts 
many of Wade-Gery’s restorations of JG I?, g1-92=Tod, 51a and B, but argues 
strongly for the date 434/3 B.c. Kolbe’s view that B is earlier than a is not very 
likely. Discussion of the 9,700 talents of Thuc. 2, 13, 3 and an attempt to determine 
expenses in the previous twenty years and the size of the Treasury when removed 
from Delos. M. Segre, Ii trattato fra Filippo e i Calcidesi. Supplements to the 
important inscr. recently found at Olynthus and published by D. M. Robinson, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., 1934, 103 ff. M.Guarducci, Epigraphica II. (1) Correction of 
an inscr. from Iasos, JHS, 1888, 338 f. (2) An inscr. from Carthaea, JG XII, 
5, 528, gives an example of ofxos with the meaning of ¢parpia, cf. JG II-III*, 1237. 
(3) The inscr. from Hermione, JG IV, 729, which shows a catalogue of Cretan 
names, as recognized by the author (Historia, 1935, 69 ff.), may perhaps be dated 
fairly closely, c. 273 B.c., when Argos was helped by Antigonus, who sent her a 
thousand Cretans and Spartans (Plutarch, Pyrrhus 32), Miscellanea: I. G. De Sanctis, 
Acirepa: dpovrides. This continues from Rivista, 1935 (2) the discussion about JG I?, 
63= Tod, 66. II. C. Gallavotti, Catalepton. Emendations of :—Plato, Clitopho 408¢e ; 
Theocritus 2, 23 and 70; Tacitus, Dialogus 11, 2; 36, 2; 39, 3; Longus 1, 1, 1; 
I, 2,1; 3, 13,1; Caesius Bassus, De metris 6, 263K. Recenzioni. Note btbliografiche. 
Cronache ¢ commenti. Pubblicazions ricevute. 


NS. XIV (1936), 1. 


G. De Sanctis, I] ‘logos’ di Creso e tl proemio della Storia erodotea. These parts of 
Bk. I are cardinal for the understanding of Herodotus, cf. the attention given them 
by Regenbogen (in Die Antike, 1930) and by F. Hellmann (Herodots Kroisos-Logos, 
1934). This paper elucidates the discrepancies patent in Herodotus’ conception of 
the nature and causes of the clash between Persia and the Hellenes—and in Hero- 
dotus’ religious and moral opinions. R. Mondolfo, Anaximenea, shows that A.’s 
theory of djp as the first principle derives from the comparison of the world to a 
living organism, asserts vigorously against Reinhardt the authenticity of fr. 3, 
which he interprets and discusses fully, showing why A. regarded his ayjp as eyyis 
Tov aowuarov. Remarks about divy and the plurality of worlds. C. Gallavotti, 
Intorno al quinto tdillio dt Teocrito. The ‘traditional’ title of this poem is AimoAckdv 
kat momevexov—not very plausible. The codices and the Antinoe Papyrus provide 
“Odourépo.. As for the names of the characters, the author would substitute Adpwv 
for Adxwv; and Evydpas is preferable to Evyapidas. He also argues that 96-99, 116- 
119 and 128-131 are interpolations and detects an allegory—Comatas is Theocritus, 
Lamon (Lakon) a young adversary. M. Segre, Ancora sulla bibliotheca del ginnasio dt 
Rods. A note supplementary to Rivista, 1935, 214 ff. N.I, Herescu, Noterella ovaziana. 
Storia e¢ filologia ; *Tibur’ in Ovazio e nella poesia latina. ‘When Horace says ‘ Tibur’ 
he means the city itself, not its territory. Horace had a house at Tibur. Citation 
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of familiar passages in praise of the amenities of this resort. A. Momig- 
liano, Note sulla storia di Rodi: 1. Atena Lindia e |’ unita di Rodi. The inscr, 
published in Clava Rhodos VI-VII, 369, shows a document concerning the relations 
of Camirus and Cyrene preserved in this temple: hence inferences about the rela- 
tions of the cities of Rhodes before the synoecism. II. La veazione oligarchica del 391-0. 
Xenophon is superior to Diodorus as an authority for this affair. III. La lotta dei 
Rodi contro Artemisia di Caria. As Hiller argued (P-W, Supp. V, 775) the appeal of 
Rhodes to Athens was before, not after, the events recorded in Vitruvius 2, 8, 14 f. 
Date 351-0, which is relevant to the dating of Demosthenes 15. IV. Una riforma 
costituztonale dt Camirvo. In the inscr. JG XII, 1, 694=S/G5, 339 the xrotva: referred 
to are local subdivisions of the different Rhodian cities, dating from the time of their 
independence. V. La difesa dei sacra lindit. A discussion of JG XII, 1, 761=SIG4, 
340, raising difficult points about the Dorian tribes on the island. S. Accame, J/ 
primo consolato di Mario. Plutarch (Marius 7 ff.) and Sallust (BJ 63 ff.) both depend 
upon the same anti-Marian source. Differences however, ¢.g. in the affair of 
Turpilius and about the sacrifice at Utica. Examples of Sallust’s carelessness. 
Recenzione, Cvronache e Commenti. Pubblicaziont ricevute. 


N.S. XIV (1936), 2. | 

R. Philippson, J/ TTEPI IAEQN di Arvistotele. According to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (p. 572a 12 Brandis), Aristotle in the second book of this treatise 
criticized Eudoxus’ views about the cvpufis of the Ideas. The Ilepi iSeav is earlier 
than the Sophistes of Plato—and than the Paymenides. In Parm,. 132 d-e Plato seems 
to be making use of the fourth of Aristotle’s famous ten arguments. Influence of A. 
on his master. Date and character of the Ilepi iSeav. A. D’ Andrea, Nota at §§ 61 ¢ 62 
dell’ Epistola a Erodoto di Epicuro. Acute interpretation of two cardinal passages 
of Epicurean doctrine, the movement of atoms and the criterion of truth. G. De 
Sanctis, Atene dopo Ipso e un papiro fiorentino. Important new conclusions about this 
obscure period of Athenian history. The fragment published by Perosa (Studs tt. dt 
fil, class., 1935 (2), 95 ff.) is a speech delivered during armed disturbances. When? 
Not 411 B.c., 403, 318-7 or 307. It is probably an incident in the seizure of power 
by Lachares, c. 298. As Wilhelm saw, the inscr, JG II, 1*, 774 records an Argive 
expedition to Athens: this was presumably when Demetrius expelled Lachares 
(295/4). (Restoration of ll. 6-7.) When did Olympiodorus liberate the Piraeus 
(Pausanias 1, 26, 3)? Probably on this occasion. Criticism of Tarn’s views (JHS, 
1934, 33 ff.). Other details in the career of Olympiodorus. Further remarks con- 
cerning the rerpaeris moAeuos, which should be dated, not, as most scholars have held, 
shortly before 301, but in the period 295-287. M. Guarducci, Contributs alla topo- 
grafia della Creta occidentale. 1. La citta di Polichna. The ruins of Meskla, 20 km. 
south-west of Canea, may be identified as Polichna (Hdt. 7, 170; Thuc. 2, 85; 
Steph. Byz. s.v.): and the name may be restored on a Delphian inscr. (BCH, 1921, 
I ff., col. III, 1.111). II. La regione di Aptera. The site of the town was fixed by 
Pashley as Palaiokastro, Suda Bay. Here the attempt is made to determine the 
extent of its territory, invoking, with other evidence, SIG*, 940. L. Vassili, Nota 
cronclogica intorno all’ elezione di Maggioriano. The ancient sources give two dates, 
April rst and Dec. 28th: these can be reconciled on the hypothesis that the earlier 
represents an irregular proclamation of Majorian through the agency of Ricimer. 
A. Momigliano, Per unita logica della AAKEAAIMONIOQN TIOAITEIA di Senofonte, 
argues that c. 14, which many would reject, is genuine and in its right place. The 
treatise is authentic, to be dated c. 378 B.c. Miscellanea: I. S. Marinatos, L’ sm- 
portanza filologica e storica degli scavi Goekhoop a Cefallenia, emphasizes the significance 
of Sub-Mycenean tombs. The capital and centre of an island kingdom on Cephal- 
lenia? II. F. Albeggiani, Polemiche aristoteliche, replies to criticism of his edition 
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of the Poetics by Gallavotti (Rivista, 1935, 377 ff.) Recenzioni. 
Pubblicazioni ricevute, 


N.S. XIV (1936), 3. 


E. Bignone, Nuove testimonianze e frammenti del ‘ Protrettico’ di Avistotele, extends 
and strengthens the thesis of his book L’ Aristotele perduto e la formaztone filosofica di 
Epicuro by showing traces of the Protrepticus in later writers, e.g. Gregory Nazianzen 
(40, 5, p. 693 Maur.) reproduces A.’s famous passage on ¢pévyors (cf. P. Oxy. 666); 
while A. on the shortness of life (Seneca, De brevitate vitae 1, 2) may even be found in 
Cicero (Tusc. 1, 94) and in Boethius (3, 8). G, Funaioli, Ovazio uomo ¢ poeta, An 
eloquent and lucid oration upon a familiar theme—‘ umanita e poesia non sanno 
tramonti’. G. De Sanctis, Atene dopo Ipso e un papivo fioventino, continued from 
Rivista, 134 ff., discusses further the noteworthy figure of Olympiodorus, who, as 
Dinsmoor has demonstrated, was archon in 294/3—clearly not by operation of the lot 
but by direct election. Hence change of the constitution by Demetrius after his 
‘liberation’ of Athens. O. rules for him, quasi-dictatorial. The date of D.’s entry 
into Athens is 295/4 (remarks about the chronology of the Macedonian kings). The new 
Boule of 296-5, however, was probably due not to D. but to Lachares. The personality 
of O.—was he ‘ democratico fervido e sincero’ or ‘ ambizioso e facinoroso’? We cannot 
tell, On the easiest hypothesis, the papyrus from Florence, the starting-point of the 
whole enquiry, is a speech of O., coming from some historical work. A. Degrassi, 
I Fasti tvionfali di Urbisagha. This municipal list of the triumphs of 175-158 B.c. 
(N. d. Scav., 1925, 114 ff.; L’ann. ép., 1926, 121) presents variations from the Fasti 
Capitolint. Moretti and Altheim have argued that they go back to an early and pre- 
Augustan version: it is not necessary to believe this. M. Guarducci, Ancora una 
volta sulla iscristone covegica di Atxone, reverts again to JG II-III*, (cf. Rivista, 1930, 
202 ff. ; 1931, 511 ff.) and discusses the production of plays in the demes of Attica, 
invoking JG II-III*, 3101; 3090; 3092. Miscellanea: I. R. Paribeni, Etimologie 
della lingua det Cari (?), draws attention to the Carian word ywoa, or rather peywoa, 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Movoywa. II. M. Segre, Nota rodia, disagrees with Momigliano’s 
views about JG XII, 1, 761 =SIG?, 340, as given above, Rivista, 49 ff. L. Vassili, 
La stvategta di Maggioriano nella spedizione gallico-vandalica, argues that this emperor, 
though unsuccessful, displayed considerable political and military ability. Recenzioni. 
Note bibliografiche. Pubblicazioni ricevute. 


N.S. XIV (1936), 4. 


S. Accame, L’ attentato di Pelopida contro i polemarchi. The standard source for 
this incident is Xenophon, Hell. 5, 4, 1. Beloch dismissed Plutarch’s account as 
‘romanenhaft ausgeschmiickt ’, but it deserves—and repays—attention. Xen. himself 
States that there were other versions of the affair (Hell. 5, 4, 7). Plutarch 
(Pelopidas 6 ff. ; De genio Socratis 27 ff.) and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopidas 2 f.) both go 
back to Ephorus. Xen. neither knew nor cared much about Boeotians. Not 
so Ephorus, as recoverable through Diodorus. Finally, a detailed comparison of the 
different versions. M. Guarducci, Intorno ai perieci di Creta, finds herself unable to 
accept the opinion of Larsen (CP, 1936, 11 ff.) that the Cretan communities described 
as mepioukos Were analogous to the subject-cities of Sparta. An inscr. (Inscr. Cret., I, 
Lato, 1) reveals tréBorxor (= troixo), which enables one to correct trnxdovs into 
vroixous in the cardinal passage of Sosicrates defining repio.xo: (Athenaeus 6, 263 f.). 
The Kpavooreios of the mysterious inscr. of Gortyn (SGDI 5019); cf. also the 
“Apuxdaion of SGDI 5025? G. Alessio, Um nuovo composto latino con au(i)- ‘ uccello’ 
attestato da riflesst romanzi, argues for the existence of *aulex=‘ingannatore degli 
uccelli’, derived from avis +lacio; also *aulicinus, supported by dialect-terms for the 
plant mespilus aucuparia, a variety of medlar. V. De Falco, Varia. These are, (1) 
interpr. of Horace, Odes 2, 19 ff. (2) The verb imrocxeAifev in Eubulus, fr. 94, 


Note bibliografiche. 
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explained by Anth. Pal. 7, 307. (3) Emendation of Caesius Bassus, De Metris 6, 
263 K., cf. ,Gallavotti, Rivista, 1935, 513. (4) Emendations of the text of the 
Theologumena Arvithmeticae and (5) of the De magna et sacra arte of Stephanus of 
Alexandria. (7) The ¢voxxy povds and the derivation of évvéa in the latter treatise. 
F. Della Corte, Otto papirs edits 1 inedits del Musco Berlinese. P. Berl. 9870 and 9871, 
from the Catalogue of Hesiod, referring to the story of Andromeda; 9809, a para- 
phrase of the Phaedrus, contains a quotation from the Philebus (16d-17a) ; a treatise on 
music coming from the same text as P. Reimach 5; 8439, a post-Aristotelian gram- 
matical fragment ; 10580, a putting together of two fragments of the poet Dioscoros 
(born ¢c. A.D. 520); 9766 (P. Oxy. I, 23) shows an edition of the Laws of Plato 
different from existing mss. ; P. Wiirzburg 11, a transl. of a Latin grammarian’s work 
repi tpdrwv. Possibly M. Seius Nicanor, cf. Varro, fr. 608, and the author’s observa- 
tions in Rivista, 1935, 240. Miscellanea: A. Degrassi, Fu Tratano a rinunciare alla 
Mesopotamia? No: Rostovtseff’s inference from the Dura dedication set up after the 
departure of the Romans (C.R. Ac. Inscr., 1935, 285 ff.) is not valid.  Recenzions. 
Note bibliogvafiche. Cvronache commenti. Pubblicaztons ricevute. 


N.S. XV (1937), I. 


M. A. Levi, Dopo Azio. Appunti sulle fonte augustee. Suetonto. A continuation 
of the source-criticism in Ottaviano Capoparte, Vol. II, 189 ff. Analysis of Suetonius, 
Divus Aug., in detail, pointing out resemblances to and differences from other sources. 
Suetonius and the Res Gestae. The quotations from Augustus’ own letters: Suetonius 
did not himself consult the archives. Two annalistic sources can be detected. The 
one, covering chapters 9-16, bitterly hostile to Augustus, is probably Cremutius 
Cordus: it would be fruitless to speculate about the other. A. Rostagni, Ricerche 
dt biografia lucreziana. I. Lacronologia. Jerome gives two dates for the poet’s death, 
53 and 51 B.c. The former is to be preferred, for it is indirectly supported by his 
date for Virgil’s assumption of the toga virilis—s3 B.c. But Donatus, mentioning 
this occasion, Virgil’s seventeenth year and Lucretius’ death, says that it happened 
under the second consulate of Pompeius and Crassus (which is not seventeen years 
from their first, for it is 55 B.c.). Most scholars have assumed the mistake of 
Donatus to lie in the seventeen years, not in the consular dating—wrongly, cf. 
Jerome. Further, if read without prejudice, Cicero's letter in 54 B.c. (Ad O. fr. 2, 9) 
gives no indication at all that Lucretius is dead. G. Provasi, I/ problema dell’ origine 
dell’ elegia latina. This question has been wrongly formulated because of a rigid and 
schematic distinction between literary genves and between ‘subjective’ and ‘ objective’. 
Hellenistic precursors of the Latins. ‘Ma illustrare 1’ origine non significa negare 
!’ originalita’, The personal and passionate character of the Latins: often genuine 
love-poetry and influenced by the example of Catullus. F. Della Corte. Ancora de 
Papyri Berlinesi 9870¢, 9871. Reverting to Rivista, 1936, 385, the author shows how 
Ovid, Met. 4, 631 ff. represents a version of the legend of Andromeda which, like the 
papyri fragments, is Hesiodic but does not depend upon the Theogony. Miscellanea: 
I. A. Solari, Intorno a Richiario capostipite della dinastia suebica. The Suebi in Spain 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Honorius, as is shown by the coin, Cohen, Descr.", 
VI, 176, n. 12, II. E. Condurachi, Una versione greca di un passo dt Eutropio. A 
passage in Theophanes, reproducing Eutrop. 9, 24 f., reveals the fact that there were 
Byzantine translators of this author other than Paianius and Capito. III. F. M. 
Pontani, L’ iscrizione della colonna naniana. Elucidation of the enigmatic distich from 
Melos, JG XII, 3, 1075. The third word is the vocative of a goddess, ’Ex¢avrw, to 
be identified with Artemis, or perhaps rather with Athena: the last word is a proper 
name, that of the author and dedicant, Tpopwv. IV. G. De Sanctis, Un Epigramma 
di Tolemaide. Correction of the interpretation and translation by Olivieri of the 
poem published in Doc. ant. dell’ Africa Italiana II (1936), 257 ff: the boatman there 
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invoked is no other than Charon. Recenztoni. Note bsbli 
togvafiche. Cronache e commenti. 


N.S. XV (1937), 2. 


P. Treves, Note su la guerra covinzia: 1. Isocrate, Lista, Tucids 

bigis, the defence of the younger Alcibiades, should be dated to conn "ieee 
a refutation of the arguments in favour of Nicias in Lysias 18: also the earliest 
discoverable trace of Thucydides—Isocrates 16, 27 gives an echo of Thuc 2, 41,1 
II. Ji de pace dt Andocide e 41 Menésseno. The De pace was delivered hema 
autumn 392 and spring 391. To about the same time belongs the Menexenus (cf., for 
dating, the ref. to Archinus in 234b), the authenticity of which is here firml main 
tained. Detailed observations about the politics of the period. O. Tescari Nota 
epicurea (Partes minimae). A commentary on Epicurus, Ad Herod. 56 and Luceeti 
T, 599 ff.; 746 ff. The doctrine is probably earlier—at least Alexander of A es 
disius on Aristotle, Phys. 240b-241b attributes ayep7 pépn to Leucippus aa to 
Democritus. F. Della Corte, J giudizt letterari di Velleto Patercolo. These opinions 
(I, 5-7 and 16-18; 2, 9 and 36) probably derive from the Pergamene school of 
criticism. Shared by Ovid—and by the Vinicii, patrons of Velleius, esp. P. Vinicius 
cos. A.D. 2. L. Vassili, Note di storia tmpenale: I. L’imperatore Anita Olibrio How 
and why this highly connected and ephemeral Emperor of the West (a.p 472) was 
chosen and enthroned by Ricimer. II. Motsvt dinastict nella nomina inperiale di 
Antemto. Procopius Anthemius had married the only daughter of the Emperor 
Marcian. Strength of legitimistic and dynastic sentiments. "Miscellanea : I 
M. Guarducci, pascols del santuario dt Alea a Tegea. The unique word 
in this difficult inscr. (IG V, 2, 3) probably means the right to detain and ai: 
animals illicitly pasturing on consecrated territory. M. Segre, Seconda nota rodia. 
The inscr. Clava Rhodos VI-VII, 369, n. 1, cannot prove, as Momigliano argued 
(Avista, 1936, 49 ff.), the national importance of the temple of Athena Lindia alias 
the synoecism: it was simply chosen as a safe and neutral place in which to deposit 
a document. S. produces a new fragment, which joins on to the bottom right-hand 
corner. Fecenzioni. Note bibliografiche. Pubblicaztoni ricevute. 


N.S. XV. (1937), 3. 


R. Mondolfo, Sus frammenti di Filolao (Contributo a una veviss 
falsita). Bywater, Burnet and others have omen authenticity, es Dae hte Fre 2 
V orsokr. 32°= 44° B) accepts the authenticity of all except three of these fr a. 
M. here vigorously criticizes the attempt of E. Frank (Plato u. d. sog. Pytha to dis- 
pose of all of them. V. Ciaffi, Jntorno ail’ autove dell’ Octavia, caiaall at some 
length and for reasons of varying degrees of cogency that the author of this drama 
should be discovered in the person of L. Annaeus Cornutus, who appears to provide 
the necessary qualifications, being a philosopher and a tragic poet (Vita Porsi ) 
V. Arangio-Ruiz, Una nuova iscrizione sul protettovato det Tolomet in Cirenaica This is 
Documenti antichs dell? Africa Italiana 11, 2, 538, a decree relative to public sacrifices 
followed by a letter with royal edict appended. Remarks about vépos and rpdcra 
in Hellenistic public law. The Kvpnvaio. mentioned in the letter are not ia ne 
citizens of the modus Of Cyrene but the whole country. The Ptolemaic officials 
ol ext Tov TOAEwv TeTaypévor and their functions: formal autonomy was jealously pre- 
served. Date—Ptolemy X, Soter II (109-8 B.c.). Was Apion’s right to the 
Cyrenaica disregarded at this time? P. Treves, Note su la guerra covinzia. III.: 
L’ autenticita non-lisiana dell Epitafio de Lisia. Continuing his researches (Rivista, 
1937, 113 ff.) the author argues that the speech, though not by Lysias, is contempo- 
rary. It borrows from ‘ Lysias’ 33, 3: but it is earlier than the Pamnegyvicus of 
Isocrates. Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. Pubblicazioni vicevute. 
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N.S. XV. (1937), 4- 

G. De Sanctis, Iscrtztone tnedita dt Madtnet-Madi. <A dedication to Augustus, set 
up [ert] [jyepovos]. Clearly Q. Ostorius Scapula, pracfectus practorie in 2 B.c. 
and father of the governor of Britain. The date of his Prefecture of Egypt cannot 
be precisely fixed. Seius Strabo, it is true, was praefectus practorio before passing to 
Egypt, but it would be unsafe to regard this order as invariable. G. Provasi, J/ 
ciclo tibulliano Sulpicta—Cenntho e le sue principalt tnterpretaztom, discusses the poems 
3, 8-18=4, 2-12 of the Corpus Tib. Sulpicia was a real person, real too the love- 
affair, but Sulpicia did not write the poems. They are the work of a single author. 
A. Rostagni, T+bullsana, continues from his theory (Rivista, 1935, 20 ff) that these 
poems are to be identified with the ‘ epistulae amatoriae’ of the Vita 71b. Criticism 
of the views of Tescari (Convivium, 1937, 549 ff.), who supposes that the poems both 
of Sulpicia (and of Lygdamus) were worked up and improved by Tibullus, their 
putative friend and guide. Lygdamus cannot have written much before 23 B.c. 
Tib.’s poems are earlier : their chronology, in relation to the movements of Messalla 
in 30-27 B.c. G. Alessio, Imprestiti e calchi dal gveco, infers, from south-Italian 
dialect-words, a number of borrowings from Greek_in spoken Latin, developing and 
expanding his conclusions in Jt, Dial. X, 119 ff. and Avrch. Gloitt. It. XXVIII, 192 ff. 
Miscellanea: I. B. Lavagnini, (1) AAMHTOY AOTO%2, plausibly brings Bacchy- 
lides 3, 76-82 Sn. into connection with the Attic drinking-song Diehl 14 (cf. Bowra, 
Greek Lyric Poetry, 404 f.): the yvéun mentioned by Bacchylides will’derive from a 
similar source. (2) Un addendum alla Anthologia lyrica. This is the Choliambic 
poem from Alexandria, in sentiment reflecting popular Hellenistic philosophy, pub- 
lished in Rev. arch., 1880, 166 ff. II. L. Weber, Nugae Hevodoteae. 1. amroyepupaca 
(2,99). 2. Avxepyys (7, 76). 3. The epigram on Megistias, 7, 228=fr. 83 Diehl. 
4. In 3, 34 the author proposes to read raAdoa: for reAeoar. ITI. M. Guarducci, 
Intorno ad una iscrizione gortinia. The inscr. published in Rtvista, 1933, 229 ff. refers to 
offerings made on the occasion of a festival, the OeppoAoa, in the month OepydAatos 
(time of year unknown). Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. Cronache e comments. 
Pubblicaztont rscevute. 


American Journal of Philology. LIX. 2. April, 1938. 


H. T. Wade-Gery: Two Notes on Theopompos Philippika X. Argues (1) that 
the delay in passing the tribute-assessment measure of 425/4 was caused by Cleon’s 
arrogant dismissal of the Ecclesia, described by Theopompos and Plutarch ; (2) that 
Pericles introduced pay for jurors before the exile of Cimon. G. E. Duckworth: 
The Chronology of Aeneid VIII-X. Maintains that a total period of six days and five 
nights is covered, and that Aeneas spent a whole night at Caere during which the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus took place. M. F. McGregor: The Last Campaign of 
Cleon, and the Athenian Calendar in 422/1 p.c. Seeks to show that this year was not 
intercalary, and makes this hypothesis the key to the exact chronology of events 
down to the peace of Nicias. C. E. Stevens: The Terminal Date of Caesar's Com- 
mand. After a lengthy discussion of evidence, decides that the legis dies fell in 50 B.c., 
at some date between July 31st and early October. H. Meritt: Posssble Elliptical 
Compounds in Old English Glosses. Gives some fifty examples of such glosses, containing 
simple words where compounds might be expected. A. Raubitschek: Zu cimigen 
Wiederholungen bei Lukvez. Considers several instances of repeated verses in them- 


selves, and in relation to Greek sources, especially Epicurus. T. Frank: Breviota. 
Five short notes on Livia’s possible influence on Livy’s narrative of the Metaums, a 
new Pompeian advertisement, the text of Lucretius V 1442, the pronunciation of 


convenive, and the subject of Catalepton VI and XII. 
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LIX. 3. July, 1938. 

C. M. Bowra: Xenophanes and the Olympic Games. Holds that Xenophanes’ pro- 
tests against the athletic cult reflect traditional rather than revolutionary views, 
K. Lehmann-Hartleben : Maentanum and Basilica. Holds that the original connec- 
tion of the maentana with the Bastlica Porcia is to be accepted. B.D. Meritt: A Note 
on Cleon’s Assessment. Supports previously expressed views by discussing the actual 
condition of the stone. D.O. Robson: The Nationality of the Poet Caectlius Statizis, 
Urges that he was of Samnite extraction. H. Frankel: A Thought Pattern in 
Haraclitus. Finds the key to the philosopher’s entire system in a repeated figure of 
thought described as ‘ the geometrical mean.’ T.B. Jones: A Chronological Problem : 
The Date of the Death of Carus. Suggests December 283 B.c. as the most probable 
date. W. K. Pritchett: A New Fragment of the Serapion Monument. Assigns 
Mus. Ep. 83271 to this monument, and offers a reconstruction of part of the text, 
Youtie: JII (=C.J.A. III), Appendix 66. Elucidates this defixio on the 
assumption that words and phrases only are in reverse. W. Kroll: Plutarcheum and 
Hipparcheum. Reads édwrapévns in Plutarch Vit. Ant. 86. 7, and supports 
id parcuss in Pomponius Mela J/I. 70. 


LIX. 4. October, 1938. 

M. P. Nilsson: The New Inscription of the Salaminioi. Discusses the import- 
ance of this, as indicating Athens’ desire to conciliate the Salaminians and attach 
them to herself. C. M. Bowra: Plato’s Epigram on Dion's Death. Accepts the 
Platonic authorship, but finds in the poem an expression of political disappointment. 
W. W. Hyde: The Pentathlum Jump. Argues that seemingly impossible records are 
to be accepted because the jump was a‘ triple saut.’ S. L. Wallace: Census and 
Poll Tax in Ptolemaic Egypt. Holds that the tax, as well as the fourteen-year census 
period, was introduced by Ptolemy Philopator. L. Pearson: Apollonius of Rhodes 
and the Old Geographers. Finds the influence of Hecataeus very powerful in the 
Argonautica. A. M. Sturtevant: Concerning Gothic Intransitive Verbs. Notes on 
seven verbs. H. T. Wade-Gery: The Islands of Petsistvatus. Proposes Hecate for 
Peisistvatt in Pliny N.H. V. 137, and reconstructs the list of islands. H.C. Youtie: 
B.G.U. II. 475. Gives a general discussion of the document in Lewis’ text. 
W. Kroll: De Attio et Praxidico Plin. N.H. XVIII, 200. Suggests that this Attius 
is the poet attacked by Persius (I. 50), and that he translated the mathematicus 
Praxidicus, 
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